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CAPTAIN WRAGGE AT THE TUILERIES. 


' ; . T 1 , 7 4 ‘ . 
Captain Horatio Wragge was particularly 


AY HEN 
satisfied with the results of his “ moral agriculture,” | 


his complacency found relief in a vein of fluent and unctuous 
platitude. Indeed, the style of “the Captain,” when ex- 
pounding his theory of moral sentiments, so closely resem- 
bles that of the Emperor of the French and his literary 
disciples, as somewhat to impugn Mr. Wilkie Collins’ title 
to the claim of originality. It would not be difficult to 
demonstrate that “No Name” is, in reality, a covert poli- 
tical epilogue, and that the domestic economy of the Captain 
and Mrs. Wragge is intended to typify the relations 

Napoleon and the nation has 
The peremptory love of order which the 


Louis which 
wedded him. 
master displays,—the manner in which, for its own good, 
the French people is kept constantly “up at heel,” 
and compelled “sleep straight,"—and the way in 
the unhappy victim domestic tyranny is 
permitted to indemnify herself for the loss of her 
personal liberty by the manufacture of fine clothes and 
occasional shopping, afford evidences of similarity, which 
clearly prove the political tendencies of Mr. Collins’ last 
romance. Indeed, when the Captain states a debtor and 
creditor account, which is rendered by himself, audited and 
found correct by himself, and which ascertains a large 
balance in his own favour, it is impossible not to see that 
the author must have had in view the annual audit at the 
Tuileries. We ought to ask pardon of the ingenious 
author for thus divulging the clue to his work, as it 


between 


to 


which of 


may, perhaps, create some difficulty in the way of its 
importation at Calais. But as “Gulliver” was written to 
ridicule the prosecution of Atterbury, as the “Tale of a 
Tub” was intended for a theological discussion, so we 
cannot doubt that in Louis Napoleon we have discovered 
the original of “ the Captain.” 

Altogether there is an unction about the French speech 
which shows that the author is particularly well pleased 
with the state of things in general, and of himself in parti- 
cular. It is hardly necessary to say that he recommends to 
the “great bodies” of the State and their imminent succes- 
sors the same happy frame of mind. He thinks, on the 
whole, the best thing everybody can do is to “accept the 
present system without reserve, and to prefer serious delibe- 
ration to sterile discussions.” The distinction is an import- 
ant one, and by no means peculiar to the ruler of France” 
a “serious deliberation” means a speech in laudation of the 
Government ; a “sterile discussion” means a criticism on 
the policy of the administration. Louis Napoleon is deci- 
dedly beginning to “ settle in life,” and puts a little water in 
his wine. 
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body—at least not anybody to speak of: for so long as he 
is concerned in vindicating the “ honour of France” only at 
the expense of the Cochin-Chinese, the Mexicans, and, we 
may add, at his own, there is little which need disturb the 
tranquillity of Europe. Indeed, the Emperor, like a ranter 
who has come in accidentally to a good landed estate, is be- 
ginning to go to church. A very marked change has come 
over the tone of his mind and the language of his discourses 
since the Italian campaign placed him in a situation of poli- 
tical affluence. So have we seen a gentleman of question- 
tionable antecedents, with somewhat dubious belongings, 
gradually establish his position in the country. So the 
immortal Becky Sharp, partly by taking Lady Southdown’s 
pills, and partly by reading her daughter's tracts, gradually 
arrived at a position in which she alternately played an 


| appropriate part at the roulette table, and the religious 


For once he has not denounced war against any- | 


bazaar. 

When Louis Napeleon had everything to gain he was an 
interesting, though somewhat alarming character; he has 
now got something to lose, and he is having respectable rest 
not without a dash of concomitant dulness. He has given up 
going to war for ideas, and is going in for commercial treaties, 
and, generally, for what Mr. Carlyle calls a “calico millen- 
He is for all the world like Mr. Disraeli in office, or 
a garotter turned parish clerk. In this point of view, his 
last oration, if not lively, is at least reassuring. Indeed, the 
speech is as decorous, dull, and uneventful as if even a real 
king’s speech. He takes stock of the quinquennium, and 
professes his profound satisfaction with himself and with the 
‘‘oreat bodies” to whom, with a somewhat transparent 
irony, he is condescending enough to attribute part of the 
merit. He has delivered Italy without quarrelling with 
Austria or abandoning the Holy Father, and, indeed, has 
settled the whole affair to the entire advantage of everybody 
except the Italians, the Austrians, and the Pope. “ Duty,” 
we are told, “always advances through danger.” And certainly 
the duty of “adding two provinces” to France advanced 
through the danger of alienating the confidence and esteem 
of all the Governments of Europe. Whether it is this 
particular transaction which is referred to in the remarkable 
policy, which is announced of “erasing from diplomatic 
parchments the old questions of litigation,” we know not. 
Orators who have denounced history as an old almanack, 
and who have treated charters as musty parchments, have 
not found favour with English audiences. But we must 
confess that this onslaught on “ diplomatic parchments,” is 
the only touch in the discourse which sihacks of the old 
leaven ; and it probably slipped in unawares, just as a polite 
disciple of the Bishop of New Zealand will in spite of him- 
self occasionally betray an inclination for roast baby. We 
have heard something like it before, and we suspect that 
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“erasing diplomatic parchments * ned pe 
elegant form of the formula, fami lar to every tIe 
“tearing up the treaties of 18105. . rare 

The allusion to the American business shows m0 1e 
Emperor, as is his wont, is determined not to aban¢ oe an 
‘dea which he has once embraced. He speaks, re 
with calmness, if not with good humour, of the gue 
experienced in his proposals of mediation to t sable, 
maritime Powers. We suspect that F rench po i me, 
though they may be unwilling to confess it, have discovere d 
the truth which a writer in the Revue des deus Mondes has 
proclaimed, that the discretion of England in this mation 
saved France from a great scrape. Louis Napoleon seems 
still to flatter himself that the American belligerents 
will accept his arbitration. In this, we cannot help think- 
ing that he is profoundly mistaken. His proposal of inter- 
vention has already made him odious to the North, whilst 
his position in Mexico makes him the object of intense sus- 
picion and dislike to the South. However, we are by no 
means disposed to envy him the task he appears so eager to 
undertake, and we trust that the Emperor of the French 
may engross the whole responsibility and enjoy all the 
honour of determining the boundaries and the conditions of 
the new slave community which is knocking at the door 
of Europe. 

In England we have seen that, in spite of the American 
disaster, ‘the state of the revenue is flourishing and the 
financial prospects encouraging. The Emperor is not able to 
offer so promising a budget. He finds himself compelled to 
apologize for the condition of the empire, which would be 
flourishing if the American war had not dried up one of the 
sources of industry. This indicates how much restriction 
France has still to get rid of before she can establish that 
cosmopolitan system of trade which sustains itself by a prin- 
ciple of compensation in the midst of the most unexpected 
reverses, It is noticeable also that Louis Napoleon is obliged 
to announce a vote for the distressed cotton manufacturing 
population of France. The numbers of this population must 
be so much smaller than that of the corresponding districts 
in England, that it would be curious to know what propor- 
tion the private benevolence in that country has borne to 
the subscriptions in England. One of the most remarkable and 
lamentable results of the system of governmental centrali- 
zation in France, is the paralysis with which it strikes the 
spirit of private charity. 
another under a system which teaches him to believe that it 
is the bounden duty of the State to take care of them both. 
In striking contrast with this paragraph of the French 
speech is the fervent hope expressed by Lord Derby and his 
son at the great Lancashire meeting, that their country 
would escape the “degradation” of having to apply for the 
aid of a Parliamentary grant. 

It cannot be disputed that in the course of the last five 
years the Government of the Emperor of the French has 
acquired a solidity which was altogether wanting to the 
earlier period of its existence. The success of the Italian 
campaign, the development of commercial prosperity in a 
country remarkably economical of its wealth and resources, 
the comparative relaxation of restrictive measures of police, 
and, above all, the patent fact of protracted possession, have 
all contributed to a result which it were idle to deny. 
Some persons, fixing on these material indications of success 
will conclude, like the “ Flaneur in Paris,” who seems to “wie 
a sort of modern Dr. Pangloss, that everything is for the 
best In the best of possible empires. But it is as true of 
politics as of religion, that man shall not live by bread 
alone. Chere is something more wanting to the life of a 
tree the more brats enjoyment of phys! promerty 
Sa ay tek opdeate = — w Ge e amen in @ sound and 
Wards outed Which has made no progress whatsoever to- 

sting s side the intelligence and education of the 
wager “9 = feature of the Imperial system is, that it 
ie owe tht i dos nt een nm 

; ; ave and incorporate into itself that which is 
ne in character or respectable in intellect in France. 

politicians, Louis Napoleon thinks he can my 

duce great results by worthless instruments, Inde aa e 
of character and loftiness of talent alarm his sus se ) a 
vex his indolence. The Baroches. the W: at ‘gs ate 
Mornys, are content to do his biddi dlewskis, and the 
al 0 his bidding without question. 


This suits his saturnine ambition and hi 


) it ls constitutional 
apathy. The Emperor himself is an experienced politician 





No man thinks of taking care of 
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and a sagacious tactician. He has the great quality which 
his greater uncle wanted—that of knowing when to stop. 
By the help of this invaluable self-restraint he is able to be 
: But the Government of France is essen- 
tially the government of one man. It has struck no roots 
into the intelligence of the country. It is supported by the 
tyranny of the masses against which the educated minority 
secretly but stubbornly revolts. The Emperor has founded 
Sire for himself, but he sustains it, like Atlas, on his 
own shoulders. He has not laid the basis of an institution, 
or secured the foundations of a dynasty. bs The Empire is 
a man, and not a system,” wrote a French journalist. The 
Minister of the Interior answered the epigram by the 
effectual retort of a warning. He silenced his critic, but he 
did not answer what was indeed unanswerable. Not having 
the fear of M. de Persigny before our eyes, we try to adopt 
and repeat the apophthegm. 


his own minister. 


an empire 


PROSPECTS OF LANCASHIRE. 

‘ROM time to time we have to guard against opposite 
I tendencies in the public mind and opposite errors on 
the part of those whose profession it is to enlighten and 
inform the public. At first there was a strong tendency, on 
the part of several influential journals, to exaggerate the 
suffering and loss which would be brought upon the manu 
facturing district by the withdrawal of the American supply, 
and to represent it as equivalent to certain and speedy ruin, 
which it might be necessary and wise to avert even by a 
prohibition of the American blockade. We had to protest 
against this view, and to show that America, though our 
chief, was not our sole source whence cotton could be drawn, 
aud that, in the words of Mr. Cobden, it would be cheaper 
to keep our operatives for three years on \ enison and turtle 
than to venture on an interference which must infallibly 
entail a war with the United States. It was then affirmed 
that Lancashire wealth was doing next to nothing towards 
the relief of Lancashire distress ; that her manufacturers 
subscribed little to the general fund, and paid scarcely any- 
thing in poor-rates. We were then obliged to prove that 
these maligned manufacturers, themselves often considerably 
impoverished, were in reality subscribing silently, unostenta 
tiously, effectually, and in their own way, to succour their dis 
tressed workmen, sums, in comparison with which those 
daily blazoned in the publie papers and contributed by mil- 
lionaires sink into real insignificance; and that mill 
property, which had ceased to yield any income at all to its 
occupiers or Owners, was paying heavy rates, such as Lan- 
cashire has never known before, and such as no other 
county in England knows now. 
relief were charged with niggard hard-heartedness, because 
they declined to allot to the unemployed weekly contribu- 
tions which would, with many of them, make employment 
almost a matter of indifference,—which would place the 
Lancashire operative out of work in a better position than 
the Sussex or Dorsetshire labourer in work,—and which 
would therefore, as a matter of course, encourage and create 
both idleness and imposture. We were again under the 
necessity of pointing out the danger and the mischief of 
acting on this ignorant advice, and yielding to this reckless 
pressure. We are now confidently told by the same mis 
leaders that the distress is rapidly abating, that the worst is 
already over, that the subscriptions are ample to meet all 
demands actual and prospective, and that 25 per cent, of those 
who are living on this public charity are ascertained to be 
impostors. We are assured that the distress and stoppage of 
employment have in reality arisen much more from ‘over 
production than from the interruption of our usual supply 
of the raw material ; that we shall in a few months have 
cotton enough from India and elsewhere . that, in a word, 
the temporary calamity has made us virtually independent 
of America, and that we need no longer fear the competi- 
tion of Orleans staple with Egyptian and Surat. With this 
farrago of fallacies we have now to deal, and we shall do so 
as briefly and clearly as we can. 

Tn the first place, few acquainted with the cotton dis- 
tricts, or conversant with the peculiar position and meces- 
oe of the cotton trade, have much hope that the trifling 
cate ans Sih be ne vein Be 

elefi—a diminution amounting 
any systematic or per ve per cent.—arises from 

A ‘ permanent resumption of work. It may 





| be that from some temporary orders a few mills have worked 


Next, the administrators of 
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four days which before were working only three, or that some 
applicants for charity have been drafted off into flax or 
woollen mills ; but mills that have been closed cannot, we 
feel confident, have been re-opened except under rare and 
casual influences, nor to any extensive amount. The reason 
is very simple and very effectual : the price of raw cotton is 
still enormously high ; the price of yarns and piece-goods has 
not risen in anything like a proportionate degree ; and the 
result is that only a very few descriptions—and these of the 
finest fabrics, in which very little cotton is used—can be 
manufactured or sold without a heavy loss to the producer. 
Now, though manufacturers will often continue to work their 
mills long after work ceases to be remunerative, partly out of 
consideration for their hands, and partly because the loss 
incurred by working may, for a while, be less than the loss 
ineurred by stopping ; yet, when once things have reached a 
point which has necessitated stoppage, and the establishment 
has thus become disorganized, work will not be resumed till 
prices have again become remunerative. A great alteration 
in the relative values of the raw material and the manufac- 
tured article must be effected before mills will be generally 
re-opened, At the same time we fully admit that a demand 
tor plece-goods has sprung up in the last few weeks; but it 
is far too soon yet to count on its continuance or its extent. 


Tn the second place, we may at once admit and announce 
nost gratefully that the present funds in the hands of the 
relief committees, and the present rate of parochial 
expenditure (which, when spread over the whole county, 
will not be very oppressive) are sufficient to maintain the 


4h sent number of applicants for several months to come in 


lecent health and comfort. Yet there is nothing in these 
facts which ought to discourage the continuance of “th ne most 
liberal charitable donations ; since we neither know how 
long the distress may be prolonged nor to what degree it 
may be extended. We know that numbers who have hither- 
to been rate-payers are now dropping into destitution ; and 
at first have to be excused the payment of their quota, and 
shortly afterwards have to be themselves assisted. Many 
others, such as mechanics, machine-makers, small shop- 
keepers, warehouse clerks and warehouse porters, colliers, 
ters, and the like—who have, up to this time, lived on 
their savings, or on what they could pawn, or on the casual 
ad partial occupation they could obtain, are now, by the mere 
‘olongation of the dis stress, reduced to share it. They have 
xh wasted all their re sources; they are at the end of their 
means; and are week by week becoming just as destitute as 
he ordinary factory hand who had no savings and very little 
property. All these will shortly have to be provided for out 
of the Relief Fund or the poor’s-rates, and may augment the 
rain upon these sources to an altogether incalculable amount. 
Nor can any man pretend to predict how long the pressure 
may continue, though we know for certain that the longer it 
lasts the more severe and extensive it must become. There 
will, in all probability, this year be cotton enough to allow 
hree days’ work a week on an average to the factories in 
the manufacturing districts; but whether they will work 
three days, or when they will begin to do so, is a much 
more questionable matter. For, first, working’ half-time 
is (for reasons into which we need not enter now) so very 
ostly and almost ruinous a system, that no manufacturer 
will adopt it if he can help. The same price which would 
remunerate him if he worked six days will not pay if he 
vorks only three. It is, therefore, far more probable—espe- 
cially when we consider the number of millowners who have 
been ruined—that half the mills will resume fill work when 
the time comes and prices have been adjusted, than that all 
will resume half-work. If so, then, though half the opera- 
tives will again be well off, the other half (that is, at least, a 
juarter of a million, besides those dependent on them) will 
be wholly without employment, and must remain, more or 
ess, a burden on the country. Again, though there may be 
cotton enough to work half- time, it by no means follows that 
there will be a demand for half produc tion. We know that 
the markets of many parts of the world are becoming com- 
paratively bare of cotton goods, and that a demand for a 
ertain quantity at certain prices will arise sooner or later, 
and has indeed begun. But what that certain quantity will 
prove to be we can only conjecture, and conjecture in the 
lark. We know pretty well what Europe and India and 
Axfterica consumed when cotton was at fourpence per pound ; 
but we do not know at all how much these quarters will 
consume now that cotton is at sixteenpence: We are sure 
that the consumption of the world must be enormously 


these 
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reduced, and we cannot be at all sure that it may not be 
reduced below one- half. All we can as yet tell, is that 
nobody buys cotton goods-who can help it, and that numbers 
who formerly bought cotton now buy linen and woollen 
articles instead, finding them quite as cheap and far more 
durable. 

Thirdly. As to the assertion that 25 per cent. of the 
present recipients of relief in the distressed districts are 
impostors, it is simply as unfounded as it is reckless ; and it 
was asin to make it. With reference to the statement that 
over-production, and not deficient supply of cotton, is respon- 

sible for the present stoppage, there is just enough truth in 

it to make its falsehood more current and more mischievous, 
There can be no question that some markets of the world 
had been largely overstocked, especially that of India ; 
and that the difficulty of effecting remunerative sales would 
have led to a certain amount of “short time,” even had 
cotton been as abundant as ever. But this evil would have 
been comparatively trivial in degree, and no more than has 
often been encountered before ; and, as Mr. Cobden well 
explained at Midhurst, would very speedily have worked its 
own remedy, since the fall of price, which must have ensued 
as necessary to force sales, would have opened fresh markets 
and increased the consumption of old ones, according to the 
natural and invariable operation of such causes. In this 
way a temporary inconvenience would have led to a perma- 
nent gain. 

The remaining fallacy which we signalized—the idea of 
our liberation frem future dependence on America for our 
cotton—is too wide a subject to be dealt with at the end of 
an article. We must reserve the exposure of it for another 
time. 








FOREIGN INTERVENTION IN CHINA. 
B“ CK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for this month contains 


an article entitled ‘ Progress in China,” which is 
deserving of the attention of our readers. The gallant 
member for Aberdeen will probably take an early oppor- 
tunity, after the meeting of Parliament, of favouring a 
reluctant auditory with a picture of the condition and pros- 
pects of the Taepings, as “evolved from his own internal 
consciousness” during the recess; while the member for 
srighton—gifted with a less brilliant imagination, but pos- 
sessing the advantages of personal experience will hav e 
it in his power to mislead an ignorant public, as he has 





| already done, upon the subject of the Foreign Inspectorate 








of the Customs in China. 

The readers of the article before us may obtain, from a 
source evidently well informed, the truth upon both points ; 
and it will be their own fault if they are taken in either by 
visionary Taeping enthusiasts, or by persons interested in 
having the trade of China conducted upon its old unsatisfac- 
tory footing. The concurrent testimony of all recent tra- 
vellers has, indeed, almost entirely dispelled the illusions 
which so long existed with reference to those devastating 
hordes who have for some years past been laying waste the 
most fertile provinces of C hina ; but the origin and progress 
of the Foreign Customs Inspectorate system in China, which 
has suggeste .d to the Government of that country the 
creation of a foreign naval force for police purposes, has 
been but teesiale understood. An impression has pre- 
vailed in this country that the gentlemen employed in the 
collection of the Chinese Customs were forced upon the 
Chinese authorities, and appointed by our Government ; 
and one honourable member not long since actually applied 
to the Foreign Secretary for a list of the names of the 
gentlemen so “employed. As neither Prince Kung nor Mr. 
Lay had done the Government the honour of communicating 
with the Foreign Office on the subject, the returns were 
naturally not forthcoming, and we learn, from the lists pub- 
lished in “* Blackwood,’ ’ that by no means the largest propor- 
tion of those filling the principal posts are British subjects 
at all. 

The result of this total misconception of the constitution 
and scope of the Foreign Inspectorate has been to create an 
impression on the public mind, that it is the precursor of a 
system of intervention on the part of the Government of this 
countr y, which may entangle us in a war. We are perpetually 
haunted by the bugbear of a Chinese war, and any local com- 
plication we do not understand we assume is to lead us into 
one. Let us hear the opinion of Lau, the Governor-General 
of thetwo Kwang. In a memorial addressed to the Emperor 
in 1859, deploring the extent of contraband trade at Can- 
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ey ‘his evil, but the adoption of a system waypend 
to that in force at Shanghai, under which gy a - 
employed for the control of foreigners ; be te! ne en 
acquaintance with the language, and compre pension, +e 
Customs questions will put collusion out of the power 0 “ 
dishonest natives, and while our revenue will benefit, we 
shall avoid causes of quarrel with foreign nations. Expe- 
rience has proved the truth of Lau’s opinion. The Arrow 
case never would have been heard of, if Yeh had been 


‘y jesty’s serv €eS emedy for 
“Your Majesty’s servant sees no remedy | 
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os ss soc Dirgrag bio celtagpen 
advised by a foreigner, paid by the same Government as | 


himself, in whom that Government had confidence, and 
whose advice he could not dare to disregard. } 

It is natural enough that the British merchants should see 
objections to any system which puts “ collusion with them 
out of the power of the dishonest native ; but they have 
themselves to thank for it. We learn that in the early part 
of 1854, the Taoutai, or Intendant of Circuit at Shanghai, 
actually went into a smuggling partnership with two of the 
leading foreign firms, and the strength of this coalition 
roused the opposition of the other smugglers. Hence, in 
self-defence, the Chinese Government resorted to foreigners 
for assistance, and have found them so much more trust- 


worthy than their own officials, that they are now employed | 


at all the open ports. 


The mode by which Mr. Lay’s probity was tested in the 


first instance is amusing and characteristic : £30,000 were 


lodged in his hands by the Chinese Government for the 


purchase of a war steamer ; circumstances prevented Mr. 
Lay from making the purchase, and he proposed to return 


the money. The Chinese authorities persistently declined to | 


receive it, “telling him to consider it an affaire finie,” that 
such a bagatelle was not worth talking about, that he had 
saved many times £30,000 to the exchequer, and so on. Years 
passed ; at last, when Mr. Lay insisted on being relieved of the 
charge, the authorities owned that the sum had merely been 
left in his hands to test his honesty. “Oh,” said the Taoutai, 
‘“‘T have had two men watching you and that money for years, 
by day and by night. It is our custom, but you have shown 
that your heart is sound ; henceforward you shall be trusted 
with anything.” 

The opposition with which the Foreign Inspectorate has 
had to contend has not been confined to the British merchant. 
Her Majesty’s consuls have, in many instances, done all in 
their power to thwart an agency which, by strengthening 
the hands of the Chinese Government, has deprived these 
gentlemen of the power of bullying the imperial authorities 
on the old-established principle. It has too often happened 
that our consuls, either from a desire to gain notoriety, or 
unable to resist the pressure of the English community, have 
adopted a line of conduct in their intercourse with the local 
Chinese authorities, calculated to endanger the peaceful 
relations of the two countries. Some unhappy mandarin 
whose acquaintance with civilized usage, under such cireum- 
stances, is limited, finds himself suddenly threatened with 
round shot from the British gun-boat lying under his win- 
dows. He is sure to be blamed by his own Government for 
making a concession if he yields, and for creating trouble 


if he resists. The dilemma being hopeless, and with no one’ 


to turn to for advice, he is just as likely as not to adopt the 
latter course in despair. : 

Under the present arrangement he is able to appeal to 
his European colleague, who drafts an official despatch ; and 
her Majesty’s consul, if he has exceeded the strict letter of 
the law, finds himself at once forced into his proper position. 
It is only due to many of our consuls to say that they have 
recognized the advantages of a foreign intermédiaire > and 
that Sir Frederick Bruce, in spite of the pressure official 
and officious, which has been brought to bear upon him has 
steadily given his support to a system which is so admi ‘ably 
designed to soften the asperities by which the diplomatic 
intercourse between Chinese and European officials was 
frequently characterized, ; fos 

The working of the Foreien Ins ectorate since i 
blishment has been so satisfactory. ee nln ance 
m5 ay ame actory, and the confidence with 
be se aspired the Chinese authorities is so unlimited, 
ne hed Re ig act m4 Oe se ial 
<imieieus aoe te wit i the Customs officials 
PI piracy, and dispersion of those robber 
ordes who, under the dignified name of rebels 
years past plundered some of the finesi 
empire. Hitherto the British Gove 
with the charge of protecting the o} 


» have for 
st provinces in the 
rmment has been saddled 
en ports, and of putting 
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down piracy on the high seas. Our fleets a 7 
ployed in these duties had, in the ee rn 
generally exceeded forty pennants; ane a” — : men 
who have been killed and wounded in this irregular and 
thankless service is far longer than that of our most cele- 
brated naval engagements. The unhealthiness of the climate, 
the intricacies of the navigation, and the constant petty war- 
fare in which we are engaged, combine to render the China 
station much more expensive to this country than any other, 
The Chinese Government proposes to relieve us of all our 
heavy work on this long line of coast ; they will themselves seek 
out and destroy those fleets of pirate junks which infest their 
inner waters, and will attack, whenever theyare approachable 
by water, those rebel hosts which have so long interrupted 
our commerce with the interior, and threatened the foreign 
settlements, For this purpose Mr. Lay has been entrusted 
with a large sum of money and a carte blanche to secure the 
services of the most skilful foreigners. Fortunately, our 
Government have not seen fit to throw obstacles in the way 
of an enterprise which depended for its success, to a certain 
extent, on their good will. They have permitted naval 
officers to take service with the Chinese, very much under 
the same precedent as that followed in Turkey, South 
America, and other countries. Six of the largest-sized gun- 
boats have been purchased by the Chinese Government ; 
Captain Sherard Osborn has been selected for the command 
of the fleet. This officer will, doubtless, also have supreme 
control over the Chinese fleets of war-junks now operating 
against the rebels, will fly the Chinese flag, wear the Chinese 
uniform, and be as much of a mandarin as may be. He will 
owe no allegiance to our Government, and we trust that 
England will not be considered responsible either for him or 
his acts. He and his officers receive large salaries, and they 
must take all the risks of a change of humour on the part 
of their somewhat capricious masters at Pekin. 

He will best acquire their confidence by denationalizing 
himself as much as possible, and by keeping clear of British 
officials from one end of the empire to the other. We trust 
that, under no circumstances, will our Government assume 
any liabilities in behalf of Captain Osborn and his comrades ; 
and that, on the other hand, Captain Osborn will remember 
that he is a Chinese and not a British officer for the time, 
and will not allow himself to be influenced by the 
views of our Government when they conflict with the 
interests of China. Those interests in commercial matters 
must be identical with our own. How they can best be 
served it will be for Prince Kung, Mr. Lay, and Captain 
Osborn, to judge. We wish them every success in their 
undertaking ; we do not see that anything but good can 
come from it ; and the only intervention we fear is that.of 
an ignorant public, whose untimely interference may prevent 
the only enlightened Administration, which China has had 
for a century, from working out the political problems of the 
country in their own way. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


FEINHE proposed cession of the Ionian Islands to the 
Kingdom of Greece is no longer the child of rumour. 
Mr. Elliot’s mission to Athens, and the publication in the 
Gazette of the memorandum presented by him to the Pro- 
visional Government, have laid bare to the public the desire 
of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet to abandon the Protectorate 
which England has exercised since the treaty of 1815. The 
feelings of the Greeks themselves upon this subject, may be 
gathered from the language of deputations that have been 
received by Mr. Elliot; and most strange and unexpected is 
their sublime indifferenée to an offer which will largely 
increase their territories, give them the possession of a fine 
harbour, and add 250,000 souls to their scanty numbers. The 
Greeks are grateful for the goodwill of England, of which the 
proposal to surrender the Islands is an earnest and guarantee : 
but this is not what they asked us for. We have piped to 
tg es 7 say, and ye have not danced; we asked 
you tor bread, and you have giv sas ‘er ' 
want is a constitutional Mente gta ae ne ee 
' g te over them, and we alone 
can supply them with just the kind of article that they are 
in need of. Vainly did Mr. Elliot attempt to comfort the 
deputation for the loss of Prince Alfred by dangling before 
their eyes the glittering prospect of having the Ionian Islaixls 
allto themselves, “Greece ”—was the mournful reply to his 
well-meant efforts—“ is more in need, at all events just now 
of an honourable and sincerely constitutional prince than of 
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an increase of territory. Great Britain, above every other 
royal dynasty, honours and respects the constitutional 
system.” And so they parted,—Mr. Elliot recommending to 
them King Ferdinand, whom the Greeks do not wish for, and 
who will have nothing to do with them,—and the members of 
the deputation hoping and praying that somehow it would 
be all right, but profoundly convinced that everything would 
go wrong if they were not allowed to have Prince Alfred 
for their king. 

That the cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece will be an 
act both just and politic we have never doubted, and we have 
a full belief that it will be ratified and approved by the good 
sense of the English people ; but it would be idle to hope that 
a measure so bold, and at the same time so contrary to the 
spirit and traditions of our foreign policy in times past, will 
be suffered to pass without an effort to defeat it. In the 


Conservative organs may already be heard the mutterings of | 


the storm that will break when Parliament meets. The 
kinds of charges likely to be brought against the Govern- 
ment are not difficult to foresee. Until that “ better future” 
comes, for which the nations yearn, and which Louis 
Napoleon does so much to hasten, there is much to be said, 
we mournfully admit, for the good old plan, that he should 
keep who can ; and of this John Bull has an instinctive 
perception. The mere pride of vast dominions and the 
habit of chuckling over common-places about the empire 
on which the sun never sets, have, to a great degree, died 
away among us ; but there remains, firm as ever, the con- 
viction that we must hold the strong places of the earth, 
lest they fall into the hands of others less scrupulous 
than ourselves, and be turned against us and the general 
peace of the world. For our own part we are persuaded, 
as we have declared on a former occasion, that Corfu is a 
source of heavy expenditure to us in time of peace, and of 
weakness rather than of strength in warfare ; but the events 
of the great war, and the successive occupations of the 
Tonian Islands by different belligerent powers, have 
bequeathed to us a tradition that Corfu is a place of vast 
importance as the key of the Adriatic, and necessary for the 
maintenance of our maritime supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean. Against the force of this respectable tradition, ren- 
dered doubly impressive by warnings that the citadel of 
Corfu will soon pass out of the weak hands of Greece into 
the strong hand of France or of Russia, and against denun- 
ciations of the illegality of a proposal to cede a part of the 
Queen’s dominions without the consent of Parliament, the 
Government will no doubt have to contend. We abide, 
however, in the faith that the wise initiative of the Govern- 
ment will be confirmed by a majority of the legislature as 
well as of the nation. Public opinion even now rules the 
world, and every day adds to the might of this ruler. And 
that we shall gain in moral power by giving to the world an 
example, too rare in history, of the generosity of “a strong 
man armed,” will hardly be denied by the most fanatical 
believer in the material advantages that we derive from the 
possession of Corfu. The events of the Greek revolution 
have placed us in a splendid position before Europe ; and to 
enhance the greatness of our prestige nothing is wanting but 
the surrender of seven useless islands with their troublesome 
inhabitants. 


No man has a better right than Mr. Goldwin Smith loudly 
to express his satisfaction at the cession of the Ionian Islands. 
To him belongs the honour, beyond cavil or dispute, of 
having been the vigorous advocate of this very measure, at a 
time when what he preached was foolishness to the mass of 
the public. Content, however, as Mr. Goldwin Smith is, 
with the cession of the Islands, he is dissatisfied with the 
conditions annexed to it. He would have had an uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Protectorate. Unless the Greeks 
are prepared, as they have been told by Mr. Elliot, 
to maintain constitutional monarchy, to abandon all 
thoughts of an aggressive policy towards Turkey, and to 
choose ‘a sovereign against whom no well-founded objec- 
tion could be raised,” the Ionian Islands will not be handed 
over to them; and it is against these conditions that 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has raised his voice in a_ recent 
letter to the Daily News. ‘Did any professor,” he 
asks, “even in Laputa, ever dream a more chimerical dream 
than this of bestowing constitutional monarchy on all the 
nations of the earth, old and young, trained and un- 
trained, whether monarchy has a root in them or not?” 
It is clear, however, that there is nothing in this condition 


repugnant to the Greeks themselves ; indeed, it is only 
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the echo of their own wishes as declared by the Provi- 
sional Government, when the throne was left vacant by 
Otho's abdication. Tlegal and iniquitous as was the tenor 
of Otho’s rule, the faith of the Greeks in constitutional 
monarchy seems to have undergone no diminution. Year 
after year they went on hoping against hope that the king 
would mend his ways and begin to respect the constitution. 
We are far from thinking that constitutional monarchy 
is a panacea for all evils, but when Mr. Goldwin Smith 
points to the present attitude of the king of Prussia as an 
argument against its introduction on foreign soils, we 
may, on the other hand, bid him turn his eyes towards the 
Italian kingdom. There, constitutional monarchy is not the 
slow growth of centuries. It may almost be said to have 
been the creature of Cavour, and, wielded by his skilful hand, 
it has been chief among the instruments of Italian regenera- 
tion. Mr. Goldwin Smith would have the Greeks look 
about among themselves for some man “on whom nature 
has set something of the true royal stamp,” and take him to 
be their ruler. Were there such a man among them, he 
would probably have come to the surface ere this ; but a 
Greek State, ruled by a native Dictator, or a Greek Repub- 
lic, would be an object of distrust and suspicion to every 
crowned head in Europe. Dynastic prejudices still count 
for something in courts and cabinets; and the Greeks are 
too weak to set them at nought with impunity. 

With the second condition, that the Greeks should abstain 
from aggressions upon Turkey, Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to 
be even more dissatisfied than with the first. If the Turk 
is past all hope of redemption, and there is vitality enough 
in the Greek to start on a new career, the Greek will here- 


' after displace the Turk, and it will be well for the world 


that this should come to pass ; but, looking to the exigencies 
and the duties of the present hour, we do not see how the 
rovernment could propose to strengthen the hands of the 
Greeks without demanding of them some securities against 
the abuse of their increased strength in an attack upon 
the Sultan’s dominions. It would be too much, of course, 
to expect’ that any Ministry of which Lord Palmerston is 
a member should deliberately stultify the whole policy of 
the Crimean war, and that within a very few years; 
but setting aside these considerations, the second condition 
is also dictated by good faith towards the other Powers, from 
which we received the Protectorate as a trust. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith makes light of the ‘balance of power ;” but, rightly 
or wrongly, the treaties of 1815 were made with a view to 
this balance of power, and one of the arrangements to secure 
it was the English Protectorate of the Ionian Islands, 
Whether the balance of power be a mischievous chimera or 
not, the parties to the Treaty of 1815 still regard it as a 
prime object of policy ; and so long as the purpose for which 
a trust was made exists, we are bound, in releasing ourselves, 
to see that its purpose be not defeated in other hands than 
our own. But to the Greeks themselves—at least, in their 
present frame of mind—this second condition appears to 
be as little irksome as the first. The lessons of adversity 
have been laid to heart by them ; their patriotism looks to 
the development of the resources of their cruelly neglected 
country, and they give no present indications of a temper to 
embark upon the perilous game of aggression. 








THE AMERICAN PROCLAMATIONS. 


HE cause of American Union, which might have survived 

a bloody and internecine war, a rapidly increasing debt, 

a profligate waste of national expenditure, and a desolation 
of whole provinces, daily becomes more desperate through 
the blind mistakes of its champions. This week brings news 
that cannot but disappoint America’s best friends. A war 
of principles is growing into a war of passions. At Richmond 
and at Washington alike the hated and fatal black flag 
appears upon the scene. The President of the Southern 
Confederacy, exasperated by the not unprovoked though 
brutal severity of General Butler’s régime at New Orleans, 
has taken on him the terrible responsibility of a step which 
must add new horrors to the contest. From the northern 
capital, at one and the same moment, issues a hot blast of 
hatred and defiance, which seems indefinitely to adjourn all 
hopes if not of reconciliation, at least of re-union. Each, in 
undoubted honesty of purpose, but with a blindness at which 
the evil Genius of America might smile, appeals to the Pro- 
vidence, which rules all human events, to prosper his own 
intemperate designs. Never has the irony of Fortune been 
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side a 
mor cnc nh et wh ale a 
bad cause with enthusias®’ — 
‘valrous leaders, while she marshalled on the other } 
eer jacodapotent generals, and a feeble Pec — 
Government, under the banner of a great principle - — 
claims the sympathy of the civilized world. A moder ‘ 
policy, an able administration, combined with even © or 
dinary allowance of military and political genius, might eo" 
preserved to posterity a great empire, which, though fu 0 
blemishes, of vulgarities and of bravado, would have — 
under the salutary influence of time into something worthy 
of the admiration of mankind. It seems to be the will of 
Heaven that the hopes of a future for A merica, which led 
all liberal minds to pardon her shortcomings 1n the present, 
should be cast down. The Union, if it 1s to perish, will 
perish not from the weakness of its constitution, not from 
any irreconcileable diversity of interests among its com ponent 
parts, but from the folly of an administration. The stars, 
in their courses, have fought against Lincoln and his ministry. 





Divaim inclementia, Divim 
Has evertit opes, sternitque a culmine Trojam. 

The emancipation scheme of the Washington Executive 
is not of such a nature as to have appealed to the sympathies 
of either a Buxton or a Wilberforce. A  slave-holding and 
slave-breeding nation, however brave and loyal in itself, 
cannot deserve the genuine respect of England or of France. 
The South has not merely broken up the American Union, 
it has actually broken it up because slavery was at stake, 


and in order to protect the domestic institution which, dis- | 


guise it as best we may, is an outrage on the nineteenth 
century. But though the South have been slaveholders, the 
North, with the exception of a minority, are not at heart 
Abolitionists by principle. Suddenly, and as a desperate 
military resource, they propose to give freedom to the slaves 
of those who have beaten them on the field of battle. This 
is not Abolition, but a wild and wanton incendiary move- 
ment. Athens, when she encouraged the Helots of 
Lacedszemon to revolt, played no very dissimilar part. No 
concession was made to the cause of humanity by a policy 
which fastened on the Spartan frontier the servile revolu- 
tion, which would have been repressed with a bloody hand, 
had it shown itselfin the Athenian silver-mines of Laurium. 
The manifesto of President Lincoln does not convert the 
war into a war of emancipation. All that it does is 
to make a certain amount of military and political capital 
out of a sacred principle. West Virginia is exempted from 
the measure, which is to convert North and South Carolina 
into a cottonless wilderness, Thirteen parishes in Louisiana 
escape the fate reserved for the remainder of the State. 
Nor does the Government of Washington profess to be 
actuated by any nobler motives than despair. What is 
done is done, we learn from the lips of the chief actor, “as 
a fit and necessary war measure for repressing the rebellion.” 
The rights of humanity will take but little benefit from it, 
except so far as the unforeseen current of human affairs may 
drift the American ship in the direction of the ultimate 
emancipation of the slaves. No political prophet can foresee 
with certainty the result of this last move upon the con- 
dition of oo yr yor Rey of the South. Viewed, how- 
ever, aS part o 1e policy of a religions it} sat 34 
2 we jt Bi bane ab a A bolitionist, it is 
yer Bh a2 Aporizing justify the President of 
the Union in claiming for it what he claims so ostentatiously 
—“ the gracious favour of Almighty God.” As a political 
expedient it will fare as ill in the war, as in that which 
he invokes with the same breath, namely, the considerate 
judgment of mankind. ' 
The pressure under which Lincoln and his immediate 
advisers have been placed, is evident to all serious observers 
of the situation. 


Abolitionism among many of the Northern generals, con- 
trasted with the silent and stern attitude of the remainder 
compelled the chief of the executive to make his election. 
Lhe Republic was driven to choose some official line to be 
pursued about the slaves. It was idle any longer to con- 
tinue to sow hopes of emancipation with one hand and t 

weed them out carefully with the other But thougl the 
dilemma had become obvious, more resolution and a sle me 
conception of the only policy that could save ‘the more 


M } TA avarta Meek 
might have averted the difficulty altogether, if firm 
ASTITEeS ‘ 2A a le } 7 ie 
measures had been taken in the first instance. Impru 
dence and weakness prevented i 
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into what perils he was driftine from 
arresting his downward  ¢c ah whet 
ward course by a show of vigour 
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| expect to win sympathy from Europe. 


| alienated by a desperate and deadly threat. 
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towards the party whose honest folly was seriously compro- 
mising him. Flirtation with the Fremonts of the North was 
a natural error for the President to fall into, considering his 
political antecedents. A wiser and more experienced poli- 
tician would have understood where he was being dragged 
by an injudicious clique. Two years ago Mr. Lincoln would 
have repudiated the notion that he would so soon throw 
overboard his inauguration “ platform. Nor have the two 
vears been marked by a steady progress on his part. He 
has hesitated, vacillated, wavered, turned back, returned 
again, looked, trembled, and at last jumped. It has taken 
two years, or nearly two years, to drag him over a Rubicon 
which Cesar would have crossed at once, or, better still, 
never have crossed at all. There has not been a particle of 
selfishness or unpatriotism attaching to his conduct. No 
more honourable man could have been preferred to the 
station which he fills. It is, as we have said, simply the 
irony of fortune, which is often wont to raise up weak men 
to cope with great events. 
Whether the North will accept with cheerfulness an arbi- 
trary programme, which in letter and form is a violation of 
constitutional law, while in spirit it is opposed to the wishes 
of one-half of the still loyal states, time alone can show. 
Mr. Lincoln has been careful to conciliate the Democratic 
portion of the community by resting his decision solely upon 
military grounds. So transparent an artifice will probably 
be understood both at New York and Boston. Half of the 
New York press may naturally denounce the step from old 
prejudices and political sympathies. The quieter and less 
conspicuous wellwishers to the Union will remark, with dis- 
may, that one more irreparable affront has been offered to 
the Confederates. The truant sheep of the Union are gone; 
and the Union shepherd puts upa bristling fence to prevent 
them from returning. Whatever bitter memories have 
hitherto been evoked in the progress of the struggle will be 
embittered a hundredfold. Even if the slaves of Louisiana 
and Virginia exhibit an indifference to the promises held out 
to them, and no serious conflagration follows the lighted 
torch which Mr. Lincoln has recklessly flung into the cotton 
fields of the South, the South will still have been uselessly 
Hitherto they 
have been fighting for their hearths and homes in no very 
different sense from that in which the North have been 
fighting for the same. Henceforward they may truly say 
that they are fighting to preserve themselves from domestic 
ruin, The Washington Government has only supplied the 
South with a new motive for vigorous resistance. The 
arms of Lee and Jackson will be stronger by reason 
of the menaces of Lincoln. Nor can the North 
They have no right 


| to bid us choose between the prospect of perpetual slavery 


and a servile war in the South. Probably the arrow they 
aim at the joint in the armour of the slaveholder will be less 


| dangerous than is anticipated by the Boston philanthropists. 


For the sake of humanity we cannot but hope that slavery 


| may draw closer to its end, even during this war ; yet for 
| the sake of humanity we cannot wish that this storm may 


break on the South, which Mr. Lincoln has at last deter- 
mined to invoke upon their heads. Intervention in the 
contest would be useless, and therefore would certainly be 
unwise ;: vet the friends of the Union will feel, not without 
regret, that Mr. Lincoln’s recent stroke brings European 
intervention nearer. A time may come, when the leading 
powers of Europe will have it in their power to weaken the 
hands of slavery in America. They will not find it easier 
to do so, because the Executive in Washington have begun 
to fling about fire in a way that is not so much determined 


| as simply wanton and desperate. The Lincoln Cabinet have 


rm Ld ° M4 
The fitful and inconsiderate outbursts of | 


sr bv not 80 much their own ships, as the ships of the Con- 
ederates. ‘hey may yet have reason to repent so hasty 
and inconsiderate an act. . 


THE NEW HIGHWAY ACT. 
CONTEST of considerable importance has been 
carried on with great keenness during the last ten 


days in not a few of the counties of England. 


The point in 
dispute was the 


management of the highways, and the 
_ 4 > 2 . r = 
were lay between the public, who wish to have the 
sum =e in good repair, and the parishes, who wish to 
maintain their ancient privi ’ repairi 
repro apay Fae ae of repairing them as badly 
sad dees _ this struggle the public was represented by 
y Magistrates assembled in Quarter Sessions, who 
under the Act of last Sessi ' : 
4.ct of last Session, have the power of forming 
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highway districts by the union of several parishes. The 
parishes appeared on their own behalf, and strenuously 
defended their ancient right of a separate and independent 
control over the roads within their own limits. Suc- 
cess has varied, but on the whole Victory has inclined 
to the side of the public. But parochial authorities 
are proverbially tough, and generally die hard. And 
they have never made a harder fight for any of their ancient 
privileges than for this power of managing the highways by 
separate parishes. They successfully resisted any change in 
Parliament for more than a dozen years. Every Ministry, 
both Whig and Tory, since the time of Sir Robert Peel, 
has attempted to take the management of the highways out 
of the hands of vestries. Every Secretary of State since 1849 
has brought ina bill with that object, and after all these 
repeated attempts, the Act which was at length passed last 
year did not itself enforce achange of management, but gave 
the power of enforcing it to the Justices in Quarter Sessions. 
Hence it happened that the whole battle had to be fought 
over again in every Quarter Sessions through the country. 
Each of these assemblies was turned for the time into a 
local parliament, which was vexed with petitions from 
alarmed ratepayers, and besieged by importunate vestries, 
who were making a last desperate effort to ward off any 
change. Happily the justices have, for the most part, stood 
firm against this pressure, and the new Highway Act will 
now be very generally adopted through the country. 

The nature of the change will be readily perceived by 
calling to mind the existing system of management. It is 
well known that all the roads forming the great arterial 
communications of the country were long since taken out of 
the management of the parishes, and included in local turn- 
pike acts. But all roads not thus converted into turnpike 
roads, or included in some other local act, are repaired by 
parishes as highways, each parish repairing the part of the 
road lying within its own limits. For the purpose of 
maintaining them, a surveyor was appointed, and the ex- 
pense attending their repair was defrayed by a parochial tax 
called a highway rate. The defects of this system are 
manifest. The extent of road which lay within a single 
parish was seldom sufficient to warrant the employment of a 
paid surveyor, and the office was generally taken in turn by 
the tenant farmers who knew nothing about road-making, 
and were no more fit for the business than for the 
conduct of a department of state. Besides, even 
if the surveyors possessed the skill, they could not 
give much time to an occupation for which there was no 
sort of remuneration. It could not be expected that farmers 
would leave their own business to look after roads for which 
they received nothing. Moreover, in the time and manner 
of making the necessary repairs, the interests of the public 
were made entirely subservient to those of the parish. The 
repairs were made, not when they were required, but when 
it was convenient for the farmers to send their horses to 
draw the materials. And with the view of keeping down 
the poor-rate, it was the custom to employ on the roads all 
the halt and the lame of the parish, who were too old or 
too weak to get work from any of the farmers, and who 
were quite incompetent for labour on the roads. This had 
been practised so long that vestries came at length to regard 
roads as made not for the service of the public, but for the 
employment of persons who were fit for nothing else, or for 
the accommodation of the horse and cart of the farmer. 


The small sizé of the districts into which the country is 
divided, according to the parochial arrangement, for high- 
way management, is the main objection to the’ present 
system. In some instances, the sub-division is still more 
minute, and each township, instead of each parish, has a 
separate surveyor. There are at the present moment in 
ingland more than 17,000 districts, each with a separate 
surveyor and a separate highway rate. ‘These officers are 
elected annually, and, from the nature of the case, have no 
professional knowledge of the science of road-making ; and 
are indeed, for the most part, ignorant that there is any 
such science. A sum of more than £2,000,000 is annually 
expended in the repair of the highways by this army of 
amateur road-makers,—with what poor results most people 
are aware. The wonder is that so primitive a system should 
have lasted so long. And it was, in fact, abandoned more 
than a century ago, with respect to the great arterial 
communications of the country, which are now included 
in turnpike acts, and more lately, with respect to roads 
in the neighbourhood of towns, which are under various 





local acts. All these roads were originally under paro- 
chial management, and continued to be so till the in- 
efficiency of that system became apparent. But abuses 
often linger in quiet by-ways long after they have been 
removed from places of bustle and resort. The parish 
surveyor and his feeble assistants have long since been 
swept away from the turnpike roads. Some amount of skill 
was necessary for the maintenance of roads on which there 
was heavy and continuous traffic. But these functionaries 
have kept their ground on the parish roads up to the 
present time, and would have kept it much longer but for 
the change made by the introduction of railways. This has 
altogether altered the relative importance of parish roads 
and turnpike roads. The latter have given place to rail- 
ways, and are no longer the leading communications of the 
country. Many of the parish roads, on the other hand, in 
consequence of their connection with railways, to which they 
act as feeders, have become of great importance. As might 
have been expected, the parochial system of management, 
with its necessary consequence of unpaid, and therefore un- 
skilled, direction, has not been able to meet the demands of 
this increase of traffic. The parish surveyors have, therefore, 
at last got the word to move on. 


The natural remedy for the evils’ of the present system 
is to increase the size of the divisions which are under 
separate highway management. Accordingly, under the 
new Act, several parishes will bé grouped together, 
so as to form a single highway district, the roads in 
which will be managed by a highway board, formed 
partly of persons elected by each parish, and partly of 
the justices residing in the district. This board will elect a 
surveyor, who will receive a salary. The country will pro- 
bably be able to furnish 200 or 300 professional surveyors, 
though it could not supply 17,000. There will not, how- 
ever, be any change in the incidence of the taxation neces- 
sary to meet the expense. The estimates of the repairs 
required in each parish will be made separately by the 
district surveyor, and the parish will continue as before to 


| pay for the repair of its own roads, with the addition only 


of its share of the common expenses connected with the 
officers of the board. The principle of the new system is 
to make the highway districts of such extent, as to enable 
the board to obtain skilful management, and thus secure 
efficiency as well as economy. The system of unpro- 
fessional surveyors, must in the end prove the most ex- 
pensive, even though these officers receive no salary. 
Want of skill, wherever professional knowledge is re- 


| quired, is always want of economy. The advantages 
| of enlarged districts are so obvious that it might have 


been supposed that the parishes would have willingly 
accepted the change. The very reverse has been the case. 
The opposition of the ratepayers has been mainly founded on 


| the idea that the employment of paid surveyors would lead 


to increased expense. This fear seems to be without 
foundation. The expense that will be saved by more skilful 
management may fairly be set against the sa'aries of the 
surveyor and the other officers of the board. But on this 
point we are not left to mere conjecture. The experience 
of the six counties of South Wales is sufficient to reassure 
the alarmed ratepayers on the head of increased expense. 
In those counties, highway districts, similar to those now 
proposed, have existed for several years, and there is a 
unanimous concurrence of opinion that since that systein 
came into operation there has heen a very marked improve- 
ment in the state of the roads without any addition what- 
ever to the annual expenditure. 


Another objection is urged against the new system on the 


| ground that it tends to the destruction of local self-govern- 


ment. Centralization and bureaucracy are words of fearful 
import in English ears, and there is little doubt that this 
objection had great influence on many persons who opposed 


| the new act. It is, however, manifest that sub-division may 


| 
| 


becarried to such an extent for the purposes of local 
management, as to become an absurdity. The question 
in such cases always is, what ought to be the size of the dis- 
trict on which separate powers of government are bestowed. 
And it is manifest that if the sub-division be so minute as 
not to warrant the employment of professional knowledge 
when it is necessary, local self-government has been carried 
to an extreme. If the ratepayers of every street in a town 
had the separate control of the paving of their own street, 
that would, doubtless, be local self-government, but it would 
be government reduced to an absurdity. 
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CHARITY versus WIT. 


On one question of the day, and not an unimportant one, the 
world is at present showing a disposition towards primeval chaos. 
It would be just as sensible to go without clothes and eat boiled 
babies as to go back to the beginning of all our knowledge and 
work out everything afresh. The subject of charity is one upon 
which there is yet a great deal to learn ; it is impossible to say, at 
the present moment, how far the dictates of natural benevolence 
and of political economy contradict one another. But we are, after 
all, not quite at the commencement of the inquiry into such topics. 
Any doubt as to the merits of casual and unmethodical charity 1s 
about as reasonable as a doubt on the burning of witches or the 
virtues of a pure despotism. If there is anything on earth about 
which human certainty is possible, it is this: we are as certain 
that giving away money at random is not wise, as that the moon 
is not made of green cheese. Society can hardly be conscious of 
the trouble that it will cost, if all the philosophy of modern 
civilization has to be worked out over again. 

If alms are to be given to the poor, they should be given 
systematically and cautiously ; they will thus do least harm and 
most good. In order to relieve the distress of the London poor 
with some degree of order and intelligence, a Society was formed 
two years ago, on the prineiple that its funds should not be wasted 
on the machinery of management, but administered personally by 
such of the donors as had time to spare. To the appeals of this 
Society the Times generously opened its columns, and gave it what 
indirect assistance it could ; the scheme found supporters, and has 
hitherto seemed to prosper. But the Lancashire distress, and the 
general understanding among Englishmen that, whether charity 
under ordinary circumstances were advisable or not, the sufferings 
of the operatives should at all events be relieved, has turned the 
heads of the charitable. There is a longing to give, even if it be 
at random. ‘The same journal that supported the systematic 
scheme has also given its countenance to a number of small cases 
of distress, which must of necessity be capriciously selected, and 
the support of which must drive other deserving people mad with 
jealousy. It was the same mode of proceeding which led some 
well-meaning families in the country to select for their private 
alms other casual families in Lancashire, relieving them continu- 
ously and bounteously at what ought really to be considered the 
expense of their neighbours. One “ wife of an officer” obtains a 
hearing in print ; but how many wives of officers are there whose 
grievances never see the light ? We begin to think that the Tvines 
heart is better than its head. Still, if it is injudicious in support- 
ing the casual bounties of some, the organized bounty of others 
finds in it a ready assistance. Its offences on the one score may be 
fairly set against its utility on the other. : 

Meanwhile a weekly journal, which, whatever its other virtues 
may be, is not in general distinguished by a very profound know- 
ledge of facts, conceived that it was able to throw some light upon 
the question by treating it from a satirical point of view. The 
public mind must be very much at sea upon the subject, when it 
can seem possible to any reasonable thinker that such a method of 
treatment will be generally acceptable. To dilate with humorous 
irony upon the details of an important battle, or indulge in some 
hard hits at the death of a near friend, would in ordinary times 
appear about as fit an application of style to matter. The ques- 
tion, whether public benevolence is most successful when organized 
» coe apm laas suger eae, as little of a comic 
Review, with fi beanaaiie 1 ic wr = ro - “a re 

, genuity w lich does it credit, managed to 
discover a way of rendering it comic ; and this way is so simple 
and 80 easy of execution, that it is worth some study. The scheme 
er cpaiing chat fds ofl hr Iam; then, what on 
thing else, pd = ania Piel oa m be ™ a eee for doing some- 
clearly & person of a delicate and skilf " pis re a idea = 
intellectual process. “* W D Bs” VF sop gets ream 7 

: . D. B.'s” plan was for giving charity with 
some order and method. But all charity necessitates visiting the 
poor, Some schemes of visiting the poor involve the oi es 
religious advice. Religious an ic ents Btving of 
Misapphed religious oiitis se b ae 2 sometimes misapplied 
Therefore, the scheme of “WD. Pp, : 
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treatment. Therefore, 
given to the public in 
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But that the tone of the article which we h 
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reader sees in those columns a subject mentioned which can by 
any skill be tortured into an allusion to Dissenters, or to popular 
religion, or to the alluring topic of immoral indulgence, he knows 
what treatment will be adopted, and what kind of hand will guide 
the pen. He guesses beforehand that whatever is not in accord- 
ance with some pedantry of ecclesiastical formalism, will be repre- 
sented as gross and ridiculous ; he knows that the untaught 
devotion of the poor will be regarded only in the one light of 
its vulgarity ; he knows that whatever opportunity is offered for 
lightly hovering round the lives and persons of the fallen victims 
of vice, for pleasantly twitting their habits and appearance, for 
cutting jokes at the titles by which they are known, will be seized 
upon with an eager pleasure. He feels, probably, himself, that 
the treatment is as far removed from manliness as it can possibly 
be; he may possibly not be without a passing fancy that 
if he were offered his choice, between, having his hand cut 
off, and putting it to a suggestion that the promoters of 
“midnight meetings” are not the better for the intercourse 
they cultivate, he would infinitely prefer the former alterna- 
tive of the two. But he does well to read on: his know- 
ledge of human nature will be enlarged, and he will be the more 
able to appreciate a somewhat loftier tone when he sees it. For 
example, if he should ever chance to see an active, rich, pleasure- 
loving man, a hero in athletic toils, a proficient in intellectual work, 
quietly writing to decline a day’s amusement on the ground of 
previous engagement ; if he should manage to discover what this 
engagement was, and should find that it was a walk on a winter's 
day to the recesses of Whitechapel, to spend hour after hour in fur- 
therance of the scheme of “ W. D. B. ;” if he should hear the nar- 
rative afterwards, and listen to the speaker as he told the new and 
awful experiences of the day’s work, he will be able, as we are able, 
from having seen and heard it, to judge between the spirit which 
does this work for the love of God and man, and the spirit which 
endeavours to write it down for the love of “sensation” and 
paradox. 


a 


** Visiting the poor,’ ironically remarks the writer, “ forms an 
essential portion of the received ideal of a Christian man or 
woman.” The deplorable error may possibly have arisen from the 
stress which St. James unfortunately lays upon the practice in his 
epistle, in an allusion to pure and undefiled religion. But, how- 
ever unnecessary and injudicious it may be, it is hard to see how 
charity can be given to the poor without going to their houses to 
give it. The idea of a guardsman presenting half-a-crown to a 
starving family in their own home may have something richly 
comic init. It may even be a vulgar idea,—though we should 
rather have said that the vulgarity Jay in conceiving an officer of 
the Guards as a man who, by his position in society, is debarred 
from sympathy with the poorer classes. But how is the unfortunate 
guardsman to present it? By handing it to the clergyman, the 
writer would probably reply, under some indistinct impression 
that there must be something in the rubric to forbid officers to 
associate with silkweavers, except under ecclesiastical sanction ; 
or, it may be, some historical recollection that the centurion, Cor- 
nelius, used invariably to give his alms through the medium of the 
em goed pagh ges But, supposing that the object of 

a 2 ake the labour from the already overworked 
clergymen, and that his guardsman make a point of con- 
sulting them beforehand, what is to be said? “One cannot 
help feeling some nervousness at a suggestion which proposes 
to turn the whole Household Brigade loose upon the London 
parishes in the unwonted guise of district visitors.” We should 
have thought that the unpleasant feeling might have been avoided 
by the very simple means of not making the suggestion. No one 
= the writer ever made it. The proposal which has been made, 
stag — po — apenas out, is that those men 

1e § personally distribute 


the money sub- 
scribed. They are not supposed 


-e to act as spiritual guides, though 
=a poor man or woman should choose to talk on religious 
subjects to their benefactor. we can see y 


; ; no objection to their 
doing so. 


g so. “It will form a material assistance in the way of 
getting rid of Sunday afternoons, which in 
nity 13 a serious recommendation.” It 
defend the Protestant respect for Sundays from facetious criticism ; 
but we do look with some admiration at the ides thrown out 
that the reason why guardsmen bring the money be the poor is 
erage they can think of nothing else to do on the first day of the 
ieee The notion is so felicitous, so apposite, so full of happy 
sarcasm. It 18 quite worthy of the only other theory advanced 
that they do it by way of “spiritual plate-powder.” Whoever 
wishes to understand thoroughly the furthest limit to which mere 
sillinéss can bring the human mind, ought, we think, carefully to 


a Protestant commu- 
is not our business to 
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study, analyze, and examine the bearings of this last phrase, re- 
membering the circumstances of the case, and the nature of the 
subject at issue. 7 

But have we been treating all this absurdity in the right sense ? 
There are those who may think that no sentiment but pure indig- 
nation applies to the method which we have described of handling 
the topic of public charity. They may hold that such a style of 
writing should be mentioned by no honest man except with down- 
right anger. We cannot wholly agree with them. We, probably, 
feel as much dislike as they do to the tone of thought, and perhaps 
even more contempt ; but a great part of the blame we prefer to 
lay upon the readers. Ifthe public would care a little more for 
the theory of those subjects, and take more pains to understand 
distinctly what charity means and what it does not, an article of 
the kind would be impossible. As it is, we are glad to find that it 
is not highly valued. There are some kinds of faults which the 
world can readily appreciate. ‘ People whose profession it is to 
preach,” says the writer, “like clergymen or Scripture-readers, 
are saved by their official position from the appearance of gra- 
tuitous insolence.” Perhaps so. People whose profession it is to 
prattle, like certain journalists, are by no means saved by any 
position of theirs from the appearance of feeble folly. 





MOSES AMONG THE ESSAYISTS. 

Tne unwary traveller, whose course lies down Oxford-street or 
the Strand, finds the dangers and difficulties of his voyage terribly 
increased by the high literary art with which the enterprising 
shopkeeper now baits his advertisements. A sensation novelette 
displayed at full length in a large plate-glass window breaks off at 
the most thrilling part of the page to reassure the public as to the 
excellent quality and low price of Griffin’s family teas. Poetry of 
the most exalted description invites the passer-by to try some- 
body’s patent candles ; and the modern Ulysses is sung on one side 
of the road into the dangerous abode of a poetical siren of a haber- 
dasher, or on the other into the web of a spiderlike and subtle- 
minded undertaker, whose object seems to be tv combine at 
once rapidity, economy, and decorum. At such a time of 
enormous literary high-pressure, a new and hitherto untrodden 
path has been struck out by the noblest and most famous of 
their profession. This is the season at which tailors and mil- 
lin:rs, and all aspiring tradesmen, usually salute the rising 
year and their numerous customers in some light madrigal or 
whatever else is at once appropriate and novel. It has been 
reserved for Moses & Son to soar above the beaten track, 
and to distance all their literary rivals. Poetry may be said to 
be only in fashion with the mob. Every snob of a tailor has his 
poet now. Moses & Son accordingly will have nothing more to do 
with verse. The stranger who enters London through the gates of 
Euston-square is no longer gratuitously informed, by means of a 
shower of hand-bills, that 

** it certainly were best 
To try our winter Oxford vest ;” 


“The 


) 


or warned in didactic strains that man of taste and 
fashion flies to Moses in the Minories.” The Minories are no 
longer in favour of rhyme ; Parnassus is at a discount ; epic poems 
are no longer buoyant; and the highest firms would no more 
think of bringing out a professional “ Idyils of the King,” than of 
resorting to a common-place advertisement in the Times. This is 
the age of Essays, of Saturday Reviews, of sensible and smart 
prose writing ; and Moses & Son have accordingly dismissed their 
private poet, and set up a private Essayist and Reviewer. 


The production with which they welcome the New Year is of | 


the highest moral and literary tone, is entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, and the “right of translation” is, of course, strictly 
“reserved.” No foreign house can expect to be allowed to com- 
mand the services of the authors of the highest distinction whose 
assistance Messrs. Moses & Son, at an enormous outlay, have been 
enabled to secure. 

We are all more or less desirous, on some ground or other, 
begins the philosopher of the Minories, to win the respect of our 
fellow creatures, and the ways of winning it are infinitely diver- 
sified. To obtain influence and position, the majority of mankind 
will labour an entire life, and continue to toil in some particular 
trade or profession long after their actual necessities are supplied. 
‘The merchant still speculates in the mart, the seaman still ploughs 
the deep, the goldhunter still digs the mine, the scholar still col- 
lects additional lore by the midnight lamp.” It is the Roman poet 
over again. Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum—each of us 
has his own way of aiming at honour and at fame. But there is one 
way, pursues the essayist of the Minories, which the whole human 


- 











————— 


race adopt, with rare exceptions—namely, an attention to personal 
appearance, or an endeavour to produce favourable impressions by 
the fashion, or propriety, or becomingness, or neatness, or splen- 
dour of their habiliments. He is not the first person who has 
remarked on the necessity of this part of the paraphernalia of 
human life. A modern poet has put the same truth as forcibly, and 
very nearly as delicately : 


* Dicite coelicole : squamosi dicite pisces, 
Ni tegerent braccz crura, quid esset homo?” 


Some philosophers and men of genius, Moses & Son regret to 
think, have been great slovens, and affected to consider 
attention to personal appearance as effeminate or foolish. This 
mistake is less common than it used to be. “ Most of our literati 
now dress like gentlemen.” The considerate and high-principled 
House in question have not thought it right to mention more 
explicitly who are the exceptions to the rule. But they evidently 
have their eye upon them ; and it is probably for the benefit of 
those “of our literate” who cannot be brought to a proper sense 
of the importayee of a winter outfit, that the reviewer proceeds to 
detail the various anecdotes on the subject which may be collected 
from the Spectator, the “ Life of Dr. Johnson,” and other similar 


sources. The following story bears with it its own moral :— 


** When Gérard, the famous French painter, called on Lanjuinais (a 
leader of the Girondists), with a letter of introduction, his first recep- 
tion was cold and discouraging; but in the course of conversation the 
artist’s good sense and amiability dissipated the unfavourable impres- 
sion produced by an ill-arranged and shabby attire. When he rose to 
take leave, Lanjuinais accompanied him to the lobby with marks cf 
respect and good-will. Gérard could not help expressing his surprise. 
‘My young friend,’ said Lanjuinais, ‘we receive an unknown person 
according to his dress; we take leave of him according to his merit.’”’ 

Not much is to be said fur the orthodoxy of this anecdote. We 
are afraid Lanjuinais cannot have been one of those persons who 
entertain angels unawares. He would have thought nothing of 
the angel unless the angel had his wings about him ; and upon his 
theory he would have been justified. But Moses & Son are not dis- 
posed to throw out raw theories of moral conduct without showing 
how each is capable of a practical application to the affairs of every- 
day life. The major premiss is, that we ought to attend to dress. 
The minor informs us very minutely of the way in which the major 
may be put in operation. 

‘*¢ T remember,’ says the Spectator, in continuation of the article 
just quoted, ‘that Mr. Osborn (the author of ‘Letters to his Son’) 
advises his son to appear in his habit rather above than below his 
fortune ; and Lord Chesterfield, who understood the world, gave his 
son the most earnest instructions on the same point. Mr. Osborn 
observes, that a man will always find ‘a handsome suit of clothes 
procure him some additional respect.’ If the writer in the Spectator 
had lived in these days, it is by no means imprcbable that he would 
have advised his readers to go to E. Moses & Son for a handsome 
suit of clothes, such, for example, as their cheap yet clegant and useful 
attire, so widely known as the Indispensable Suit. Gay, the poet, 
tells us ‘that everything must be suitable to the season, and there 
can be no propriety in dress without a strict regard to time.’ This is 
a very obvious and yet often neglected truth, but one which E. Moses 
& Son have done their best to uphold and illustrate, in their selec- 
tion and preparation of stocks especially suited to the several! sea- 
sons of the year.” 


This sagacious reminder completely proves that it may be said 
of Messrs. Moses & Son, as of John Gilpin’s wife, that,— 


‘* Though on pleasure they were bent, 
They had a frugal mind.” 


It would, however, be unfair to their essayist and philosopher to 
suppose that he has an arridre pensée in all the morsels of information 
which he spreads before us. This is far from being the case. In re- 
turn for the slight scraps of puffery which he inserts in some places, 
Messrs. Moses & Son give him his head in others. Two pages are 
devoted to the subject of enamelling in ancient and modern times, 
which wind up with a satirical allusion to Madame Rachel. There is 
nothing niggardly about the great literary work turned out by the 
Minories. It is not filled, as commonplace professional houses 
might have tried to fill it, with such literary or intellectual remarks 
alone as can be brought round to end in a professional assertion of 
the superior merits of Messrs. Moses. Occasionally, it is true the 
great and undoubted superiority of that distinguished firm breaks 
through the literary veil ; but it is rather as if their superiority was 
a matter of course which the essayist took so thoroughly for granted, 
that, without any effort on his part, his conviction must now and 


| then dawn through his writing. His object is not to argue on the 

| point, or to establish by reasoning a fact which is indeed as clear 
. . ‘ ” 

as the hills. He only seeks to give a “half-hour’s amusement” to 


“our friends and constituents.’ The authors who work in this 


| spirit have to do with nothing except the very highest art. Their 
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task is far removed from the paltry daubing and pet sg We . 
lower professional artists. They are called upon not “ — 
upon the paletots of this or that tailor, but to take i. 1igh — 
bird's-eye view of the theory of dress, and its moral influences 0 
the soul and the character. They cannot be said to digress if, in 
this exalted view of their duty, they occasionally wander into 
digressions, into which even the agile Moses & Son might be unable 
to follow them, and into a region where the voice of the Minaries 
is altogether silent. Thus we have historical and even classical 
information, which is useful for its intrinsic value. 


“Tn Rome, in the days of Poppa and Agrippina, the fashionable a, 
was attended by cosmete«, or slaves initiated in all the mysteries 0 
the toilette, the moment she left her bath. We mention these little 
matters to show how long some fashions, contrary to nature and true 
taste, may endure, in contradiction to the assertion of some paio- 
sophers that a false taste must be of comparatively brief goer 
The old-fashioned hoop-petticoat that was put down by an edict o 
George IV. because it was inconvenient in his crowded drawing-room, 
is now revived, and is more prevalent than ever, under the name of 
crinoline. 

* * * % * 

“Even in point of cost, the dresses of the gentemen have often 
been more extravagant than those of the fairer sex. Sir W alter 
Raleigh’s doublet was embroidered with pearls ; his buff shoes were 
covered with precious stones of the value of £6,600; his armour 
blazed with diamonds, rubies, and pearls. The Duke of Buckingham, 
King James’s favourite, sometimes had his diamonds so loosely put on 
his garments that when he pleased he could, with a sudden shake, 
sprinkle the ground with them, that the Dames de la Cour might pick 
them up; he had a suit of white velvet, embroidered with diamonds, 
the value of £80,000. Some of the English nobles at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold carried their whole fortunes upon their backs.” 


Instruction so valuable and so varied as the above is not to be 
obtained every day, nor indeed in every shop. Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth himself might pause and admire an anonymous arust 
who rivals him in knowledge of the upholstery and hal yerdashery 
of the past. It is a great credit to Messrs. Moses & Son that they 
should have procured the services of a writer of such learning and 
high moral purpose. Nor is it possible to think without a flush of 
generous emotion of this liberal-minded and open-handed firm 
strewing gratis these pearls of literature up and down the streets 
of London, over highways and byeways, in at cab windows and 
down kitchen areas, contenting themselves with no more imme- 
diate reward than the approbation of their age. The schoolmaster, 
it is said, is abroad. He is indeed abroad, for he lurks unsuspected 
behind the advertisements of the British tailor. We are gently 
lured on by gossip about Dr. Johnson and Agrippina, to the 
“celebrated sixteen shilling trowsers.” For though the Essayist 
of the Minories is far from obtrusive on the point, this is the point 
to which his labours all converge. The pamphlet ends, as it should 
end, with a blaze of fireworks, in the midst of which the name of 
Moses & Son is conspicuous against the nightly sky, extinguishing 
by its brilliancy all minor stars. 

“ A good tailor enjoys a sort of monopoly. Messrs. E.“Moses & Son 
may speak to this point from long experience. Ever since they proved 
to their customers that they had the very best cutters in the world, 
and had always on hand the largest supplies of the best materials 
> ’ > ° I I . . 
from all quarters of the globe, and could produce on their premises 
better articles at lower prices than any other house in the trade, they 
have been overwhelmed with business, and have been compelled to go 
on increasing their establishments to an unprecedented extent, and to 
toil nigkt and day in the public service—and certainly not merely 


without regret, but most gratefully, eagerly, and happily, for, 


as 
Shakespeare truly says :— 


‘ The labor we delight in physics pain.’ ” 


We cannot but sympathize with those who are worn out by their 
daily and nightly labours in the way above suggested. May the 
constitution of Messrs. Moses & Son be supported against the 
ravages of their incessant toil! They wish to impress upon the 
gentlemen of England the importance of dressing well. They are 
also anxious that Messrs. Moses & Son should have the opportunity 
of dressing the gentlemen of England. Their petition, therefore, 
is a double one,—that we may have a passion to dress, and that 
we may gratily it by repairing to the Minories,—and it would be 

. wrihla +hi ‘pf : . 

18 & terrible thing if it ever should be said of them that 
te , 4 . 
Jove heard in heaven and granted half their prayer, 
rhe rest the gods dispersed in empty air.” 


MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS IN GREECE. 


WE have recommended a reform of the municipal institutions 


of Greece as most necessary to the future prosperity of the country. 
It will now be our task to explain the grounds on which this 
recommendation is based. Capodistrias and the Regency utierly 
destroyed the popularmunicipal system of Greece, and substituted for 
ita communal organization by which both the urban and rural popu- 


lations were brought directly under the power of the central adimini- 
stration. All feeling of individual independence was obliterated in 
*the people ; they were not permitted to promote local improvements 
or to share in the administration of their own local affairs. : They 
were even compelled to submit to the undisguised and continuous 
misappropriation of the municipal funds by royal authority. The 
Greeks submitted sullenly to this despotism, and would doubtless 
have resented it far earlier than 1862 had not Otho succeeded in 
irretrievably dislocating their internal social and political organiza- 
tion, which had been powerful for good.ainder the Turks. : 
For the territorial sub-divisions instituted by the Uthmans in 
Greece, the Regency substituted a division of the country into 
Demarchies of three classes, viz. :— 


First Class Demoi, to consist of at least 10,000 inhabitants. 


‘ ” 
Second -. as ™ 2,000 - 
Third - - of less than 2,000 ” 


3y thus dividing the country the people were virtually separated 

from each other; they ceased to have any one interest in 
common. Their independence had been crushed ; anything 
like a combined action amongst them became nearly impossible. 
Hence we find, as resulting from the exercise of a despotic 
royal authority over the municipal institutions of Greece, that up 
to the present day the boundaries of Demarchies have not been 
defined as prescribed by law. There has been no real or legal 
control established over the municipal receipts and expenditure ; 
even the prescribed account-books have never been kept at the 
Demarchies. In 1859 neither the Minister of the Interior nor the 
Minister of Finance could inform the Financial Commissioners, then 
sitting at Athens, of the amount of the communal revenue. 

Following out the history of the Communes, we find that the 
Turkish system existed up to 1821. In that year the Council 
of Epidaurus tried to establish a more uniform system. Their 
decrees were approved by the Assembly at Astros in 1823. 
The kingdom was then divided into departments ; each depart- 
ment into provinces; and each province into communes. The 
President Capodistrias preserved their organization; but by 
laws, dated 16th April, 1828, and 7th January, 1830, he brought 
the municipalities entirely under the control of the central power, 
and deprived them of the right of electing their mayor. 

Under the Regency, by a law dated Sth January, 1834, which 
is now the organic law of the communal system of Greece, the old 
popular municipal system was abrogated, and the communal 
authorities were placed in direct dependence on the Eparchs as 
representatives of the central executive. This administrative sub- 
ordination has created the abuses which have rendered the com- 
munal system inoperative for producing local improvements. 
Here, again, the Greek system contrasts most unfavourably with 
the Turkish. One essential difference between the two systems is 
to be found in the mode of electing the municipal officers. The 
Turks permitted these officers to be elected by the people, and, in 
accordance with the essence of a communal system, caused it to 
be constituted by the people, and made the magistrates, like the 
individual citizens, responsible to the law alone for their acts. 
Although the communal Magistracy were employed by the Turks 
to perform certain fiscal duties, their paramount duties were local, 
and intimately connected with the prosperity of the people who 
were their constituents. The Greeks are now denied the right 
of electing any but the lowest officials of the provincial govern- 
ment. In the election of the mayor or Demarch, the people were, 
under Otho, powerless. The members of the municipal council 
were elected by universal suffrage. But the aldermen (paredroi) 
were appointed by an oligarchical college of electors, created merely 
for this election ; and the Demarch, the magistrate who is supposed 
to represent the commune, and to attend to its local wants and 
duties, was selected by the king from a list of three names, chosen, 
not by the people, but by the oligarchical body constituted to 
choose the aldermen. This body, or college of electors, is composed 
of an equal number of municipal councillors and of the highest 
taxpayers in the commune. The people, who are the electors of 
legislators, are not allowed to elect their own local officers. Even 
the Greek communal system, created in order to act for the people, 
does not sanction elections of a nature to render it probable that 
the elected magistrates will consult popular interests, or represent 
popular feelings. 

A communal magistracy is, as a rule, created to perform certain 
local duties which lie beyond the sphere of the national govern- 
ment. The central administration and its agents ought therefore 
to possess only the right of inspection over communal authorities, 
and not a right of control. Consequently, its interference for cor- 
rection or punishment ought to be exercised only by application 
in the ordinary form to the courts of law. By directly subjecting 
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the communal magistrates to the central administration, the 
communal system is virtually brought to an end. 

This iniquitous system of rendering the communal magistrates 
subject to the Eparchs, and dependent on the arbitrary authority 
of the Minister of the Interior, gives rise in Greece to many evils. 
In the first place, it encourages the Eparchs to neglect their duty. 
They transmit orders to the Demarchs, which they know cannot be 
executed, merely to escape responsibility, though they know they 
are acting a farce ; and the Demarchs pretend that they have so 
much business to perform for the Eparchs, that they neglect the 
duties which they were elected by their fellow-citizens to execute. 
The fruits of this negligence have been long ripening over the 
whole country, and are visible even to casual travellers. They see 
that under this quasi communal system, which has now been in 
active operation for nearly thirty years, and has consumed above 
60,000,000 of drachms of national produce, no local improvements 
have been undertaken ; that the roads and bridges made by the 
Turks have been allowed to fall into ruin, and that the people 
are generally discontented. 

A second result of the system is to offer a direct impediment 
to all material progress; it paralyzes the action of the central 
administration, and tends to make all men politicians, to merge 
all local interests in central party strife, to arrest the consoli- 
dation of civil order, and to retard the carrying out of social 
improvements. The Demarchs have become petty tyrants, by 
acting as agents of the central government. In this way it is that 
the communal system has been converted into an arena for the 
antagonism of two adverse principles. Local and central interests 
contend for the mastery. Yet the field of battle was created, 
nominally, to relieve local claims from the oppression of central inte- 
rests. On the one hand, the municipalities are regarded as a popular 
and national instiiution, existing for the express object of enabling 
the people to take the initiative in developing their local pros- 
perity. The legal recognition of this popular and national cha- 
racter of the Greek communal system is consecrated by the 
provision of the law, which declares that the members of the 
municipal council shall be elected by universal suffrage. They are 
chosen, like the elected members of the national legislature, by 
the body of the people. Thus the municipal councils are inter- 
woven, as a national institution, with the political and social life 
of Greece. 

But, on the other hand, the communal magistrates are withdrawn 
from all responsibility to their fellow-citizens, and reduced to the 
character of mere ministerial officials. Obliged to act as sub- 
ordinates of the Eparchs, they are sunk into the lowest class 
of civil employés. Thus the people elect and pay local magistrates, 
who forthwith become officials of the central administration, 
antagonists of local interests, and agents for central party purposes. 
To give vitality to the communal system of Greece it is neces- 
sary to reform these evils; and this can only be done by restricting 
the action of the local magistrates to local business, as intrusted to 
them by the mandate of their electors, and by the communal law. 
If the central administration require more provincial officials, let 
them be named and paid by the Minister of the Interior. They 
will then be dependent on his will, and responsible to the regula- 
tions of the central administration. 


In order to constitute a communal system on a proper basis, the 
magistracy must be elected by the people, and must be responsible to 
the law alone. No Demarch ought to be liable to suspension, 
except by a unanimous vote of a municipal council, or by the 
sentence of a court of law. The Minister of the Interior ought 





only to possess the right of inspection in the general interests of | 


the State. In case of any neglect or-violation of duty by the 
municipal authorities, the Minister ought only to have the power 
of instructing the Attorney-General (Eisangeleus) to apply to the 
court of law fora remedy. During the thirty years of existence 
which the communal system of Greece has enjoyed, with ample 
funds at its command, no steps have been taken to make roads, 
even in those localities where the value of agricultural produce 
might have been doubled by enabling the cultivators to bring it to 
market in carts. The facilities of travelling have been diminished 
by the abolition of post stations, which existed under the Turks. 
No attempt has been made to improve agriculture by opening new 
markets, or to extend commercial enterprise. The accounts of 
the communes have been uncontrolled, and their funds have been 
despotically misappropriated. No further evidence is required 
to show that the system is essentially bad and corrupt. Let a 
true communal system be tried in Greece, and let the existing 
system, which is nothing more than the installation of deputy 
eparchs in the Demarchies, be abolished. The prosperity of the 
communes constitutes the prosperity of the State ; the prosperity 


| 


of the State is the only guarantee held by the three protecting 
Powers for the loan of 1832; and to England it offers the only 
hope that constitutional liberty can ever be made to take root and 
flourish in Greece. 








NEW THEATRICAL MANAGERS. 


THE saturnalia of pantomimic inanities which convention has 
determined shall regale the sight-seeing public from Christmas to 
Easter, has this year been agreeably diversified by two new appear- 
ances in the world of theatrical administration. Mr. Boucicault has 
come out with a monstrous puff, and Mr. Fechter with an admirable 
play. Nothing could be more laudable than the former gentleman’s 
design of realizing a modest income of twenty thousand a year by 
delivering our playhouses from the perils of asphyxia; and we 
regret that a sensible scheme should have been ushered in with 
such extravagant self-glorification as to inspire all but the most 
credulous section of the community with the natural scepticism 
which attends the announcement of prospects too brilliant to be 
entirely real. Mr. Boucicault is, however, on the right track for 
success when he makes fresh air, comfortable seats, and convenient 
passages as essential a part of his programme as an amusing per- 
formance. There are thousands of people in London with leisure 
on their hands, ‘and a long evening to be disposed of, to whom the 
theatre is the readiest, pleasantest, and most innocent of all 
resources. The detestable discomforts which at present beset the 
playgoer’s career from beginning to end, have rendered playgoing 
almost an unfashionable amusement ; and by rendering it unfashion- 
able, have robbed the theatres of the support by which alone they 
can be maintained at a level of real efficiency. First-rate actresses 
have disappeared from the world as completely as the extinct Dodos 
and Icthyosauri which Professor Owen reconstructs fromasingle ante- 
diluvian fragment ; and even second-rate performers are a scanty 
band. The deficiency of the one class is perhaps irremediable ; 
Nature is parsimonious of her greatest gifts, and grants even to 
France a Rachel only once a century ; but for the want of the 
other we have nobody to thank but ourselves, Decent mediocrity 
is always to be had at its price in any quantity desired ; anda 
comedy, sufficiently well acted to be amusing, is a marketable 
article, which might be purchased with as much certainty, if people 
chose to pay the money, as a picture, a concert, or a flower-show, 
Unfortunately, the sort of social stigma which at one time attached 
to the profession, has driven many young women of spirit and 
ability to earn their livelihood in other and less congenial lines of 
life. A well-paid actress, enjoying her profession and commanding 
a reasonable success, is, one would think, more happily employed 
than an oppressed, overworked, and solitary governess, struggling 
in silence against starvation upon the miserable pittance which is 
the reward of her labours. The experience of private life would 
seem to suggest that a considerable percentage of women are, or 
might easily become, tolerably good actresses ; and if such is the 
case, it is a real misfortune that people whose gifts happen to lie in 
this direction should not employ them in a manner which would 
be equally advantageous to the public and themselves. <A clever 
determined governess, with dramatic aptitudes, who took to the 
stage, might perhaps raise a passing outcry of ruffled propriety, but 
she would in all probability make her fortune, and, at any rate, 
would secure a competence; and it is a curious instance of the 
tyranny of convention that such an opening should fail in its 
appeal to courage or discontent, and so tempting an experiment be 
left untried. 

In the dearth, however, of dramatic ability, both Mr. Fechter 
and Mr. Boucicault deserve real praise for the vigour with which 
they have carried out their respective schemes. “ Astley’s” will 
no longer witness the “ damnable iteration” of circulating eques- 
trians, who with dreary exactness imitated, one from another, year 
after year, the perilous evolutions proper to Mr. Batty’s amphi- 
theatre. The daring steeds which rushed, at a moment’s notice, 
from behind the scenes, and neighed a warlike accompaniment to 
the military tragedies of the occasion, have rushed and neighed 
their last, and have, we would fain hope, retired to some equine 
Elysium, where, for the first time in their lives, they will be 
allowed to gallop straightforward, where no fugitive lover conducts 
his courtship on their backs, and no terrible being, arrayed in full 
evening costume, cracks his unerring lash at the slightest symptom 
of diminishing alacrity. It is difficult to think, without regret, of 
the long succession of houri-like Amazons arrayed in gauze and 
glittering with spangles, who, for a century past, have 
violated all known laws of gravitation in the arena from 
whence they have now definitely disappeared. Who can 
look back without a wild gush of sentiment at the hor- 
rible suspense of the moment’ when Angelica, in a cloud 
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of muslin, flies from an indignant father’s roof, and relieves 
her overstrained sentiment by a pas seul upon the neck and 
shoulders of her milk-white Arab steed ; while her adorer, upon a 
“jet-black child of the desert,” follows at an impetuous eeinen, 
and piques himself on maintaining an equilibrium still more i, 
vagantly impossible than that which his mistress has attempted! 
Who can forget the rising enthusiasm of boyhood as the band 
struck into a feverish galop, and the rival steeds rushed on 
more and more wildly, and the gentleman in black cracked his 
whip with more inspiriting emphasis than ever, till at last Love 
triumphed over every difficulty, and the enchanted Angelica sank 
blushing into her adorer’s embrace, amidst the applause of the 


galleries, the derisive exultation of the clown, and the condescend- | 


ing approval of the gentleman manager? All this is past 5 but 
Mr. Boucicault’s “ Siege of Lucknow ” is scarcely less exciting, and 
certainly to the full as melodramatic. What the taste of the 
Westminster sight-seers may be, it would perhaps be rash 
to define; but we presume that Mr. Boucicault is right in 
imagining that they like gunpowder, sabres, hair-breadth escapes, 
sanguinary Indian chieftains, and comic Irish subalterns. The 
piece, viewed otherwise than as a lively spectacle, is simply ridi- 
culous ; but Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault have a true vein of pathos, 
and the broad farce of the one, and the gentle sentiment of the 
other, throw a certain zest into a performance which would 
otherwise prove intolerably bombastical and commonplace. The 
manager has, no doubt, better things in store; and will, we hope, 
spend a modest portion of his first year’s £20,000 in paying some 
really clever writer either to make him a new play, or to adapt a 
French one to the capacities of a Westminster audience. Mean- 
time, the theatre, though far from Elysium, is not quite the 


Inferno which stifling passages, narrow seats, glaring lights, and | 


insufficient doors, have rendered unhappily familiar. Its painting 
is light and pretty, and the plan of numbering the seats saves 
a great deal of unnecessary confusion. 

Mr. Fechter’s “romantic drama” well deserves the success 
which it has already secured. If the duty of “ sensation-pieces” be 
to harrow up the feelings bya series of wonderful adventures, mys- 
terious characteristics, and conflicting sentiments, Mr. Brougham 
and M. Paul Féval may be considered to have achieved all that 
the most exacting critic could demand. Complicated as the story 
of the “ Duke’s Motto” is, and glaring as are the improbabilities 
which in more than one place are essential to its evolution, the 
consummate acting of Mr. Fechter, and the nicety with which every 
detail has been arranged, make it thoroughly intelligible and in- 
teresting to the beholder. Mr. Fechter has everything in his 
favour as an actor of refined melodrama ; and can play such a part 
as that of Henri de Lagardére to perfection. His expression of face, 
his dignified attitudes, his graceful movements, his ready play of 
feature, enable him to assume the part of a soldier, lover, high- 
bred courtier, or interesting adventurer, with signal success. He 
is one of the very few people who can make love without maun- 
dering, who can declaim without bluster, and whose fine passages 
do not seem frothy rhodomontade. Nothing can be better than 
the skill with which, after having killed “ the hunchback,” who is 
the evil genius of the play, he assumes his garb, simulates his 
movements, and at last, after a series of desperate es- 
capes, makes his disguise the instrument of his enemies’ 
humiliation. The part of heroine is played by Miss Kate Terry 
with a great deal of delicacy and feeling ; and one scene, in which 
Henri de Lagardére, disguised as the hunchback, reveals himself to 
her in the presence of bystanders, warns her of impending danger, 
and pretends to have influenced her by mesmeric action, is as well 
done by both performers as anything of the sort could be. Its 
excellence is best attested by the breathless anxiety with which the 
audience attend its consummation. Altogether, if falling short of 
the highest essentials of a drama, the “Duke’s Motto” secures all 
that most sightseers care for—pathos, incident, play of character, 
and a sufficient versimilitude to escape the obvious violation of 
possibility. Mr. Fechter will, of course, vary the performances 
with those higher and more metaphysical conceptions which he has 
already attempted with so much success ; and with Mr. Vining as 
principal gentleman, Miss Kate Terry as interesting young lady, 
and Miss Leclerc for everything in which good looks and liveliness 
are essential, he may certainly hope for a more permanent popularity 


than of late years has proved the destiny of most theatrical 
administrators, 


———— 
— 





THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


Tite and money have at length done their appointed work, and 
the Underground Railway is now opened for traffic. It is no longer 
& mysterious cavern peeped into by children, gaped into by full- 
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crown idlers, gossiped about in tap-rooms and parlours with more 
or less incredulity, and watched over lovingly by graphic and 
statistical reporters. It is no longer a withering nuisance to 
blighted shopkeepers, and a source of perpetual alarm and vexation 
to quiet housekeepers. Its course has been often marked by 
local earthquakes, and its capital has been called in to heal those 
gaping wounds of property. It has threatened utter destruction 
to workhouses and mansions ; and it has itself been threatened 
with utter destruction by an unruly sewer. It has been nearly 
ten years before the public upon paper, and three years round 
them and under them on clay and gravel. As much nonsense 
has been talked by friends about its “ mission,” and as many 
doubts have been expressed by enemies about its powers, as if it 
had been the first railway ever planned and constructed. : The fine 
old ignorant love of wonders, and the fine old conservative hatred 
of novelties, have both found abundant food in the Underground 
Railway. 

The origin of the enterprise, if clearly traced, will show what 
the new railway was really designed to be and to do. To a 
certain extent it is the last desperate throw of a board of directors 
who manage the finest and the least profitable main line in 
the kingdom. The Great Western Railway, originally planned by 
a man who was a dangerous compound of the- showman and the 
engineer, has been sinking commercially, year by year, though it 
is still one of the most striking sights of the country. Its expen- 
diture has been a broad gauge expenditure. Its rails and carriages, 
if we except the second class, are all on a grand scale, and it has 
the proud distinction of standing almost alone amongst its fellows. 
Its gauge is not the gauge of other lines, and, therefore, when it 
visits its neighbours, the costly preparation of an extra rail has to 
be made for its reception. An ordinary commercial engineer would 
have built it in harmony with the general railway system ; but the 
late Mr. Brunel was far above all such vulgar considerations. His 
father constructed the Thames Tunnel—and he constructed the (reat 
Eastern. It was a family failing not to care for shareholders, and to 
show a lordly contempt for dividends. The Great Western Railway 
is only suffering the usual penalties of a Brunel enterprise, and its 
chance of fruitfulness has probably not been increased by its many 
extensions. Most of these extensions, however, were foreed upon 
it by railway competition, and we are not inclined to blame it for 
struggling with its opponents. When it can fairly earn 4 per cent. 
annual net profit, we shal! think it has done its duty. The public 
ought not to pay more for the use of railway capital, and the share- 
holders ought not to expect more. Railway investments being 
quite as secure as the national funds, ought not'to produce higher 
gains than the natural rate of profit. 

The managers of the Great Western, in their competition with 
two or three other main lines, thought it wise to draw nearer to the 
heart of London. Instead of waiting for goods and passengers to 
flow to Paddington, they determined to push out and meet their 
customers on the road. They were helped in this scheme by power- 
ful and interested allies. The Corporation of the City of London, 
in its zeal for exterminating rookeries, had become the possessors 
of a vast unprofitable desert. New Victoria-street, Clerkenwell, 
which was hailed as a great city reformation nearly ten years ago, 
was suddenly checked in its progress. Like all incomplete things 
it gradually fell into decay, and was found out to be rather over- 
rated as a metropolitan improvement. It had destroyed many 
disreputable lodgings without destroying the lodgers ; it had caused 
a low neighbourhood to be more crowded by creating a rise in rents ; 
it had provided a muddy playground for troops of poor little raga- 
muffins, and had opened up rather depressing views of Field-lane 
and Frying-pan Alley. Its black slimy arches were sometimes used 
as a tomb for murdered infants, and always as a school for teaching 
pitch and toss, and the rudiments of “the noble art of self-defence.” 
Some of these things might have been tolerated if the thoroughfare 
had encouraged building speculators, but neither warehouses, shops, 
nor model dwellings rose on either side of its footway. Under 
these circumstances the Metropolitan Railway was welcomed as a 
deliverer ; and doubtless in the hope of encouraging the erection of 
a great goods station, and reaping plentiful harvests of created 
ground-rents, the Corporation went into partnership with the pro- 
moters of the Great Western extension. Out of the million and a 
quarter sterling sunk in the Underground Railway, the city, we 
believe, finds two hundred thousand pounds, the rest being sup- 
plied by the shareholders of the Great Western and the Great 
Northern Railways, assisted by the general public. 

The fact that the city has taken a large interest in this railway 
seems to have led a great number of writers to predict the imme- 
diate relief of the city traffic. The Common Council is certainly 
goaded into unusual activity at the present moment by the difficulty 
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caused by the crowds of passengers and vehicles in the city 
thoroughfares ; but there is no more real connection between the 
city railway investment, and the desire lately shown by the Common 
Council to take the whole business of the city into custody, than 
there was between the Goodwin Sands and old Tenterden steeple. 
One is a commercial sprat thrown out to catch a salmon; the other 
is a wild aspiration of embarrassed Authority, which will struggle 
to gain its ends by a new police bill. 

The ability of the Underground Railway to relieve the city traffic 
has been ridiculously overrated. The line starts from the Great 
Western at Paddington, and reaches King’s-cross in a direct line 
under the New-road—a thoroughfare always able to accommodate 
at least ten times the vehicles ever seen upon its surface. From 
King’s-cross it goes close to the foot of Holborn-hill, along the bed of 
the Fleet valley, and casts out all its goods and passengers to struggle 
up Snow-hill, and increase the agony of the traffic in the narrow 
gorge of Newgate-street. What it may do in the future—suppos- 
ing its contemplated extensions to Ludgate-hill and Finsbury-circus 
are ever carried out—-we will not discuss. We are only examining 
it as it now exists ; and can see in it a feeder, but no reliever of 
the traffic. Its influence may be very slightly felt at Holborn-bars 
—a point next in importance to London-bridge as a feeder of the 
city traffic: but Cheapside will not have cause to thank it for one 
truck the less, or for the absence of one jostled and impatient 
passenger. There are at least a dozen more crowded thoroughfares 
in the city, where it can never have any effect either in reducing 
or increasing the traffic, and it ought not to be puffed into 
popularity for purely imaginary powers. 

Of its prospects as a commercial speculation, we are fortunately 
not called upon to speak, as we cannot bring ourselves to look 
upon it as a free and independent undertaking. We are told that 
the cost of its construction, which amounts to something like 
£350,000 a mile, is very moderate compared with the cost of 
viaducts through cities. We are very glad to hear it. As a dozen 
similar projects are before Parliament for the east, west, south, and 
north of London, we presume that shareholders can be found who 
are satisfied with these investments. Our estimate of just railway 
profits is not a very high one, and probably the gains of the 
Underground Railway will reach that modest estimate. In any case, 
however, the undertaking, after having been a nuisance for two or 
three years, may now be fairly praised as a great public convenience. 
No regard need be paid to the trifling difficulties which have 
sprung up during the first few days of working. The rumoured choke- 
damp, the fainting porter, the rawness of the arrangements, the 
engines with defective smoke-consuming apparatus, and half a dozen 
other drawbacks, will be remedied as quickly as they are recorded. 
No railway was ever opened for business in a perfect condition ; 
and when we hear that the Underground Railway was inspected 
for nearly three months by the officers of the Board of Trade, we 
are surprised that so few faults can be found in its working. The 
travelling on the line, on the second day of its opening, was rapid 
and comfortable. The carriages are broad, and well-lighted with 
gas ; the first-class carriages contain five seats on each side. The 
Jowest fare is threepence for travelling from one end of the line to 
the other, and the highest is sixpence. Starting from Farringdon- 
street, King’s-cross is reached in three minutes ; Gower-street, the 
next station, is reached in about the same time ; and so on to the 
Portland-road, the Edgware-road, and the terminus at Bishop’s- 
road. The stations, though lighted with a sickly reflection from 
porcelain tiles, seem well-built, and supplied with every accommo- 
dation. The time consumed in the journeys is about one-half of 
the time taken by omnibuses: and although the fares of these 
latter vehicles have been very generally reduced, the railway still 
has the advantage in point of cheapness. Without praising it for 
engineering points, which are beyond our area of discussion, or 
joining the cry which hails it as the one traffic reformer of the age, 
we may congratulate its proprietors on its safe completion, and the 
public on the possession of another railway. 








LE FILS DE GIBOYER. 


Unner this title there is now being acted, at the Théatre Fran- 
gais, a comedy, by M. Emile Augier, a writer who had already taken 
rank as the chief of a school of political dramatists peculiar to France. 
The piece has excited more than usual interest with the public, 
as, apart from its merits as a play, it embodies a telling attack 
against the Legitimists, or Ultramontune party ; and its appearance 
at the present moment, after running the gauntlet of censors, is 
thought, not without reason, to indicate the political bias, for the 
time being, of the Emperor; and a wish, perhaps, to show to the 
public that the appointment of M. Drouyn de Lhuys is not so retro- 
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grade a movement as was at first expected. In the present gagged 
state of the press, any straw which indicates, however faintly, which 
way the wind blows, is anxiously caught at by a people who, 
though outwardly quiet, are as certainly eager for change and for 
political excitement as ever. 


The plot of the “ Fils de Giboyer” is complicated ; it takes its 
origin in the schemes of a coterie of ladies and gentlemen of the 
Legitimist party, the heads of which are a Baronne Pfeffers and a 
Marquis d’Auberive. The Baronne is represented as an artful and 
ambitious widow who, originally of low birth, has successfully 
thrust herself into the position of the head of a religious salon in 
the Quartier St. Germain. The marquis, on his part, is a nobleman 
past the middle age, who has enjoyed life after the manner of the 
ancien régime ; he has had a liaison in his younger days with the 
wife of M. Maréchal, a bourgeois, who has since become wealthy ; 
the issue was a daughter, the true parentage of whom the marquis 
is constantly boasting of, and whom he wishes to marry to his 
nephew and heir, Count Hugues d’Outreville. In order to facilitate 
this match, and to reconcile the count to such a mésalliance, he 
proposes to raise Maréchal’s position in society by getting him 
chosen by the coterie as their representative in the Chamber of 
Deputies to lead an attack intended by the clerical party against 
the University. 

The play opens with a discussion of these plans between the 
Marquis and the Baronne, in which each probes the other's 
weaknesses with evident pleasure. In the midst of it M. 
d’Outreville is shown in ; instead of the fine specimen of his race 
expected by the marquis, his nephew turns out to bea lean, un- 
gainly young man, more like a sacristan than a nobleman of the 
old school ; he is a representative of the young Legitimist of the 
present day, a dévot, and of an innocence which almost amounts to 
idiocy ; he quotes Latin frequently, and refers his conduct to the 
rules laid down by the Pre Saint-Agathe, his confessor. The 
Baronne soon perceives that he is a man likely to suit her for a 
husband ; she wishes to marry, finding that her position, though 
secure with the men of her party, owing to her personal charms, is 
insecure with the ladies in consequence of her antecedents ; and 
her ambition would be well suited by a husband who would 
strengthen her religious claims, at the same time that he would 
not be strong enough to assert independence. With this aim she at 
once goes to work, and the Count speedily falls under the 
spell of her fascination. In the meantime, the Marquis is 
full of his own plans for his nephew’s marriage, and after 
the ladies’ departure discloses them to him, proposing to give the 
young lady a considerable fortune. The count is at first unwilling 
to agree, but is not insensible to the money prospects of the match. 
M. Maréchal, a vulgar toady of the marquis, is delighted with the 
prospect of such an alliance, and with the task imposed upon him. 
He becomes a Legitimist on ‘the spot, and employs himself with 
learning by heart a speech made for him under the direction of the 
coterie by a literary hack, Giboyer, while his wife occupies herself 
with flirting with his secretary, Gérard, the son of Giboyer. The 
daughter, Mdlle. Fernande, alive to the weaknesses of her step- 
mother, and despising Gérard for the part which he appears con- 
tent to play, accepts the addresses of the count, in order to get out 
of the atmosphere of guilt. Gérard, who is far from perceiving the 
full drift of the advances of Madame Maréchal, is stung by the 


| conduct of Fernande to him, and demands un explanation. 


The result of this interview is, that an attachment springs up 
between Gérard and Fernande, which speedily becomes most 
Gérard confesses this to Giboygr, who, unknown to him, 
is his father. This Giboyer is the character of the piece. He is of 
that wholly genteel order of vagabonds which is so well known in 


| the lowest literary depths of Paris. He is willing to sell his pen to 


| any bidder, no matter of what politics, so long as he has his price. 
| But he has his redeeming qualities, in his strong affection for his 





son, whom he has brought up under another name, without dis-— 
closing his paternity, that he may not share the dishonour of his 
father. For this son’s sake, he is ready to go through anything. 
To educate him, he has lived in the very dregs of society: at one 
time as a keeper of an office for the hire of nurses ; fortwo years he 
received pay for going to prison for a newspaper ; he is still ready 
to do anything, and determines, at any cost, to gain for his son 
the object of his attachment. 

In the mean time the Baronne, intent upon gaining the count 
for herself, intrigues so as to prevent his marriage with Fernande. 
She secretly contrives that the coterie shall take from M. Maréchal 
the duty which they had entrusted to him, and give it to a Pro- 
testant deputy, from whom they are led to believe the attack on 
the University will come with great effect ; the speech, therefore, 
of Giboyer is taken from Maréchal and entrusted to a Protestant. 
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Maréchal is furious; in a scene between him and Giboyer he 
expresses his disgust, and the latter suggests to fe ~ ” sige 
speak on the other side of the question and demolis ‘ 1€ tu . ~ 
of the speech which he had already learned, and advises 1im | ' ge 

Gérard to compose this for him. This is done ; Maréchal ven air 
plete success in the Chamber over his adversary, the I wang ¢ ; 
the Legitimists are furious with him ; the match between r 
daughter and the Count becomes impossible, and is broken om 
Maréchal is in an ecstacy of joy at his success ; he denounces his 
quondam friends ; he comes forward with the air of one who has 
just discovered and is announcing a grand moral sentiment, and 
says, “ Je méprise la noblesse ; la seule distinction que jadmette 
entre les hommes cest la fortune.” It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the foolish air of confidence with which this 
part is invested by M. Provost. Madame Maréchal is furious ; 
her husband pays no attention to her, he glories in being a rotwrt r, 
and taunts his wife with her low origin; he ends by promising 
his daughter to Gérard, in order to keep him at hand for the 
purpose of making further speeches for the Chamber, and the play 
winds up with Giboyer disclosing his paternity to Gérard and Maré- 
chal, whom not even this degrading connection diverts from his 
plan. We are left to suppose that the Baronne succeeds in marry- 
ing Count Hugues and getting his eseutcheon. Enough has been 
thus indicated of the plot to show that it affords abundant oppor- 
tunity for the pungent satire of the clever author against the 
clerical and Legitimist party. More than doubt is thrown upon 
their morals, their sincerity, and, hardest cut of all, upon their 
pedigrees. The story is sufficiently immoral to suit the prevailing 
taste of the Paris theatres ; while the only noble sentiments in the 
piece are put into the mouth of the very lowest of mankind, 
Giboyer, the pariah of society, the bravo of the newspapers. 
The piece is throughout a political pamphlet dressed up for the 
stage, and little disguise is used in the satire which is expended 
upon Louis Veuillot and his Ultramontane employers. To the 
honour of French critics, and the Liberal party in particular, who 
cannot be accused of any sympathy with the party thus abused, 
they have spoken out freely against Augier—not so much for the 
merits of his play, as from the feeling that fair play is not 
conceded to the party who are thus held up to contempt. The 
author, by carefully avoiding anything which could hurt the 
feelings of the party now in power, has been able to hit hard a 
party who have been long hors de combat, and who are obviously 
unable to retaliate upon the stage. It is felt by all the really liberal 
that a true man could have been better occupied in showing up the 
same faults that are here laid bare in a party who use them to 
some purpose, rather than in trampling on the fallen. A play that 
would show to the public fair samples of the Maréchals and 
Giboyers of the Napoleonic order would be infinitely more amusing 
and more telling, and would probably conduce to a speedy oven. 
throw of the dynasty : as it is, the analogy is patent to the crowds 
who go to hear this play, and it is probable that it will do more 
harm to the government of the day than to the party whom it 
was intended to ridicule. 








THE PAST WEEK. 


Tie speech of the Emperor Napoleon, at the opening of the 
French Chambers, reviewed in a few sentences his policy for the 
last five years. He remarked that people generally are pleased to 
seek, in the acts of sovereigns, for hidden motives and mysterious 
combinations ; but that hig own objects have been simple enough. 
They have been to increas@ the prosperity of France and her moral 
ascendancy, without abusing, but without weakening, the power 
committed to his hand. Abroad, he has sought to encourage the 
legitimate aspirations of “ the peoples,” while observing treaties 
and international law ; to develope French commerce with the 
countries to which, by a community of interests, France is most 
closely drawn ; to settle the old questions still in debate, that all 
pretexts for a misunderstanding may be removed ; lastly, to pursue 
the reparation of every insult to the French flag, and of every 
wrong which a Frenchman has suffered. How, then, have these 
principles been applied? In the East, by the assistance of the 
:mperor'’s Government, the Danubian provinces have effected their 
peer a single people, in fulfilment of the national wish ; while, 
Rew bg green b.’ Servia, Montenegro, and the Syrian Chris- 
cooker oe sé grievances were well-founded, he has, without 
disregarding the : 
nen tp His arms have defended the independence of Italy, yet 
anne tbe Hay Rosas a te latin,” nor ki 
age gel end ane Re ey, tyacry ance, by her honour and by 

r. pe gements, was | ad to support; and except on 
the actual battle-fields of Magenta and Solferino, the good 
——— between F rance and Austria have remained eadhanmed 
Fer ap ag mM the frontier and about the old 

» as , e difference with Switzerland about the 
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rights of the Porte, supported their claim for | 
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Valley of Dappes, were causes of dispute which have now been set 
at rest. Treaties of commerce with England, Belgium, Prussia, 
Italy, and Switzerland, have been or are about to be concluded, 
The expeditions to Cochin China and Mexico prove that there are 
no countries so distant as to allow the honour of France to be 
attacked there with impunity. He could not do all things without 
some “ complications.” Nevertheless, France has been aggrandized 
by two provinces; the barriers which separated her from her 
neighbours have been lowered ; a vast territory in the far East has 
been opened to her activity ; and, what is better than conquests, 
she has won the sympathy of peoples without losing the esteem of 
governments, so that the Emperor has had the most friendly inter- 
views with a majority of the Sovereigns of Europe. Nor has the 
yeace of Europe been disturbed by the late events in Greece. 
Vith regard to the internal state of the I rench Empire, he has 
sought, by a complete amnesty, to efface the reminiscences of civil 
discord. He has, at the same time, endeavoured to increase the 
importance of the great bodies of the State. He has called the 
Senate and Legislative Body to take a more direct part in public 
affairs, surrounded them with all due guarantees for liberty of 
discussion, and renounced a prerogative hitherto deemed indis- 
pensable, that he might enable the Legislative Body more abso- 
solutely to control the expenditure, and that he might giv 

more solidity to the basis of public credit. For the diminu- 
tion of expenses, the army and navy have been reduced. Thy 
floating debt has been lessened, and by the successful conversion 
of the Rentes, a great step has been taken towards the 
“unification” of the whole national debt. The revenue from 
indirect taxation is continually augmented by the increased pro- 
sperity of the country, which would be still more flourishing if it 
were not for the stagnation of one part of the trade and industry 
of France, occasioned by the American war. It is proposed to ask 
the Legislature for a grant to relieve the distress of the French 
cotton manufacturers, who endure, with so much resignation, ; 
misfortune which it does not depend on their Government t 

arrest. The Emperor, however, has tried to make his counsels, 
inspired by a sincere sympathy, reach the other side of th 
Atlantic. His offer of mediation was intended to stop further 
bloodshed and to prevent the exhaustion of ‘a country whose 
future cannot be indifferent to him ;” but as the other great mav- 
time Powers do not yet consider themselves able to join him in 
that offer, he must defer it to a more convenient period. He then 
mentions different administrative improvements: the army reserve, 
the reconstruction of the fleet, the institutions for the benefit ot 
the poor, the great public works, the encouragement of agricultur 


science, and art, the growth of French colonies, the suppression of 


negro immigration, the firmer hold of French dominion in Algeria, 
and the conciliation of the Arabs there. He refers the Chambers 
to a ministerial report on the situation of the empire, which has 
since been published. Finally, he charges the members of the Legis- 
lature to get through the useful work of their session ; and when they 
go home to their departments, let them promote harmony, spread 
just ideas, lead the country to rely upon itself, and, of course, to 
rely upon him, since he is ready to accept whatever may be for the 
interest of the people. This being the last session of the existing 
Legislative Body, the Emperor observes that he has not thought 
proper to anticipate its legal dissolution, for that would have been 
an act of ingratitude towards the Chamber and of distrust towards 
the country. The days are gone by when it was requisite to seiz 
a happy incident to ensure the votes of a restricted constituency. 
There is no longer, in the masses of the French population, the 
fickleness of former times ; nor do their convictions waver with 
every breath of the political atmosphere. He trusts the electors 
will send to the new Chamber men like the last, who—accepting 
without an arrwre pensée, the present form of government, re- 
solving to avoid vain conflicts and to strengthen the constitution, 
preferring the stability of the State to the barren contests of party 
—are, indeed, the truest patriots, animated by the spirit of the age. 
Such is the Emperor’s last political lecture, upon which some com- 
ments are made by us in another page. Prince Napoleon’s journey 
to Egypt is thought to have been arranged by order, that he may 
not impugn the Imperial policy on the Roman question in the 
debates of the Senate. The Courrier du Dimanche has been visited 
with a third warning by the censorship for an article by M. Prevost 
Paradol on the coming elections, which will not take place till 
next September. The Temps has got a first warning for an article 
on the Emperor's speech. The funeral of the late Archbishop of 
Paris has taken place with great pomp in Notre Dame. 

President Lincoln, in fulfilment of the promise or threat of his 
proclamation in September last, has put forth another proclama- 
tion, dated on New Year’s Day, to declare all the slaves free in 
the rebellious States. He says that the United States Govern- 
ment, with its military and naval authorities, will henceforth 
recognize and maintain the freedom of the slaves, But he does not 
expressly pledge the military and naval forces of the United 
States Government to set them free. Those who can make good 
their escape may be received into the Federal military service for 
garrison duty, or on board ship. He recommends all emancipated 
negroes to abstain from violence, unless in necessary self-defence ; 
and to labour faithfully, where allowed, for reasonable wages, He 
sincerely believes this decree to be an act of justice, warranted by 
the constitution, upon military necessity ; he therefore invokes upon 
it the favour of God, and the considerate judgment of mankind. 
The States designated as in rebellion are Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, except New Orleans and the part occupied by Federal 
troops ; Mississipi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North and South 
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Carolina, and Virginia, excepting West Virginia, and the cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, which are in possession of the Federals. 
The President has given his assent to the bill for erecting Western 
Virginia into a separate State. 

On the other hand, Mr. Jefferson Davis, the Confederate Presi- 
dent, has issued a proclamation ordering that General Butler and 
the officers under his command shall be put to death as felons, if 
any of them be captured, in retaliation for the various outrages, a 
long list of which is set forth, which have been perpetrated at New 
Orleans and elsewhere. Besides these outrages, President Davis 
refers to the emancipation decree of President Lincoln, by which 
the slaves are incited to an atrocious servile war. He directs that all 
escaped slaves in the Federal army who may be taken prisoners by 
the Confederates, along with the United States’ officers command- 
ing them, shall be dealt with not as prisoners of war, but as criminals 
against the law of the States to which they belong. But at the very 
moment when the Confederate President thus denounces Gen.Butler 
as a robber and murderer, and sentences him to be hanged, the 
Federal Government sends General Banks to New Orleans to 
supersede him in his command. This was the final, though it 
may not have been the original destination of Gen. Banks’ expedi- 
tion to the shores of the Mexican Gulf. He addresses a procla- 
mation to the people of these States, including Texas, which he 
styles collectively, “The Department of the Gulf,” assuring them 
that the North does not suffer from this war any loss of population 
or wealth, but that the disloyal South is a prey to desolation. He 
promises to treat as enemies those who are enemies, but as friends 
those who are friends ; putting no restrictions, however, on indivi- 
dual liberty, except those which the public safety requires. He 
has begun by stopping the sale of confiscated property at New 
Orleans. 

Among the other political news from America is to be noticed 
the inaugural address of the new Governor of New York State, Mr. 
Horatio Seymour, a leader of the Democratic party. He declares 
that he shall consider it his first duty to uphold the State sovereignty; 
from whichit may be inferred that he will oppose any unconstitutional 
exercise of authority by the Federal Government. The Confederate 
steamer, Alabama, which has made prize of one of the Californian 
mail-boats, but without much gold on board, still provokes the 
alarm of New York merchants and shipowners. Their Chamber 
of Commerce has passed fresh resolutions, complaining that the 
war on American commerce, by ships built and manned in 
Great Britain, is not effectually put down by English public 
opinion, and by the strong hand of our own Government. 

The chief war news this week is, that a fierce battle has taken 
place at Murfreesborough, in Tennessee, which seemed to turn 
against the Southerners, though we are not sure, from the last 
reports, what would be the actual result of it ; the Federals, how- 
ever, claimed to have broken their enemy's centre, forced the 
entrenchments, and driven them back for a mile. The fighting 
had lasted three days, and was not yet done. The Federals, namely, 
a portion of the force of gunboats and troops on board the trans- 
ports, with which General Banks entered the Mississippi, have 
made an attack on Vicksburg, and bombarded that town for three 
days, but were each time repulsed with heavy loss. The guerilla 
Captain Morgan, notorious for his feats of audacity, has been 
defeated in Kentucky, but got away with the loss of a few score of 
his men. 

The Prussian Chambers have met once more, when a royal 
message, or speech from the throne, was read to them by Count 
Bismark Schonhausen, the Prime Minister. The King says it is 
his wish to come to a fixed understanding with his Parliament 
upon the questions left unsettled in their last session. Having 
just declared, in his reply to the municipal address of Berlin, that 
the present state of things, “ which they call a conflict,” proceeds 
from a confusion in the minds of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
that he will allow nobody to doubt his sincere intention to preserve 
the constitutional charters of the country, his majesty now 
addresses the representatives of the people. They must abide, he 
says, by that position which the constitution assigns to them, and 
all the different branches of the legislature must respect, mutually, 
each other’s éonstitutional rights. He promises that his Ministers 
shall lay before the two chambers a communication in reference to 
the revenue and expenditure of last year, and ask a Parliamentary 
sanction for those expenses-which have been incurred without their 
previous consent. The Government will also submit to the Cham- 
bers the modified budget for 1863 and the budget for 1864, and 
propose an alteration in the law of military service. The Govern- 
ment is resolved not to postpone the advantages of the commercial 
treaty with France after the expiration of the Zollverein treaties. 

_ Some more despatches on the Roman question are published. 
it appears that England has proposed to the Pope to withdraw to 
Malta ; and on the 20th December, in an interview with Mon- 
signor Chigi, the Papal nuncio, M. Drouyn de Lhuys expressed a 
hope that in the event, which he trusted might never happen, of 
the Pope being compelled to leave Italy, his Holiness would retire 
- to France in preference to England. Again, M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
points out complaints made by England of armaments going on at 
Rome, and that 600 Austrians and Bavarians had been sent from 
that city into the Neapolitan provinces in uniforms much resem- 
bling those worn by French troops. In answer to this, the French 
ambassador at Rome, the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, states 
that, having made inquiries, he believes himself justified im deny- 
ing the statement that these 600 Bavarians and Austrians had been 
sent from Rome. M. Drouyn de Lhuys, on another occasion, re- 
plies to the complaint made by England, that the presence of the 








| Commerce, at their annual dinner. 


of commercial blockade. 


ex-King of Naples, Francis II., encourages brigandage in Naples. 
He expresses his regret that Francis II. has persisted in remaining at 
Rome. He adds that the French Government has not hesitated 
to express its opinion upon this subject to the ex-King ; but the 
English Cabinet will understand that France cannot use the autho- 
rity she possesses in Rome to bring about the compulsory removal 
of the ex-King, which she desires to effect by persuasion only. 
Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne states that Mr. Odo Russell, during the 
Christmas fétes, renewed his proposal to the Pope to leave Rome, 
expressing regret that the offer of England had not been accepted, 
and adding that he had reason to believe His Holiness would very 
shortly find himself forced to profit by it. M. de Sartiges, the 
French ambassador at Turin, states that he has had an interview 
with Signor Pasolini respecting the declaration that no agreement 
was possible between France denying Rome to the Italians, and 
Italy unalterably bent upon acquiring Rome. Signor Pasolini 
replied that for the present the question of Rome must be laid 
aside, although the new Ministry shared the opinion of the 
country, that Rome was the natural capital of Italy. 

At home, we have had no events of any importance this week. 
Parliament has been finally prorogued to the 5th of February, when 
the business of the country will recommence. Sir Charles Wood, 
along with Mr. Stansfeld, the other M.P. for Halifax, has made a 
speech to his constituents, taking credit to the present Government 
for whatever has been going on well. He touched on the com- 
mercial treaty with France, the state of our national defences, the 
moral support given to Italy, and the tranquillity with which a 
change of rulers had been effected in Greece. He justified the 
prudent refusal of our Government to mediate between North and 
South, in the dreadful American struggle. He wished he could 
see any prospect of its speedy end. He admired the fortitude of 
the suffering Lancashire people. As for getting a sufficient cotton 
supply from India, that was a mere question of price. If it were 
made worth while for the ryots in India to grow cotton, they could 
do so to any extent. It was not for the Government to grow 
cotton; it had been suggested, however, that the Government 
should offer a premium on the exportation of cotton from India, or 
that land growing cotton in India should be exempted from the 
land-tax ; but as he had to consider, not the benefit of Lancashire, 
but the benefit of India, he could never be a party to such a pro- 
ceeding. The Indian public works were progressing so fast that, 
by the time next year’s cotton crop was ready, two main roads 
would be ready for its transport. No less than eleven or twelve 
millions sterling of the Indian revenue had in the past years been 
expended on public works. 

Mr. Kimglake, speaking to the Bridgewater electors, thinks this 
country has had a lucky escape from being mixed up with the 
Mexican affair; France has been guilty of a base and wicked 
fraud. He hesitates to approve the cession of the Ionian Islands. 

Archbishop Whately has written to Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, telling her that those in England who do not sympathize 
with the party of the North in America have as much dislike to 
slavery as she herself can have ; but they understand that the war 
is waged, not for the abolition of slavery, but for the restoration of 
the Union, and they think that the Southerners have a right to 
claim their independence. He recommends, for the safe and 
effectual emancipation of the slaves, the plan of Bishop Hinds, 
that there be an ad valorem tax upon slaves, their value to be fixed 
by the owner, and that the Government have the option of pur- 
chasing their freedom at that price. He fears, however, that the 
time is gone by for trying this experiment in America. 

Mr. Bright has been speaking to the Birmingham Chamber of 
He touched on the question of 
further changes in the maritime law of nations, and the abolition 
He thought it very wise of our Govern- 
ment to give up the Ionian Islands, and would also give up the 
rock of Gibraltar, with a view to closer amity and commerce with 
Spain. In reference to the “strange paralysis” of our Lancashire 
cotton industry, he complained that Lord Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone, by their careless predictions of the speedy triumph of the 
Southern Confederacy, had checked the commercial demand for 
Indian cotton, and thus discouraged its supply. He denounced 
the ‘‘folly and malice” of the T'’imes in its treatment of the North. 

The Duke Ernest of Saxe Coburg, Prince Albert’s elder brother, 


| who has been named by the Austrian papers as the new candidate 
| proposed by England for the throne of Greece, is now stated by 


La France to have declined the nomination. 

The Italian government has put an end to the exceptional powers 
vested in the provincial governors of Naples and Palermo since 
Garibaldi’s last escapade. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, dining with the English residents at Alex- 
andria, praised both the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt for their 
equitable and reforming policy ; but he ridiculed the project of 
the Suez Canal, and said that, if Said Pasha was so amiable as to 
be taken in by that seheme, he ought to pay for it out of his own 
private purse. 

The Directors of the Bank of England have raised the minimum 
rate of discount from three to four per cent. This movement has 
tended to confirm the check to the stock market, but has not pro- 
duced any bad effect. 

The Great Western Railway has come to a most important 
agreement with the London and South Western, and the London 
and North Western Companies. They are henceforth to desist from 
injurious competition, to suit each other’s convenience, as well as 
that of the palit, in their traffic arrangements, and to refrain from 


| unnecessary expenditure in the making of new lines. 
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Rebels of Books. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 


Tue publication of the third edition of Mr. Max st 
“Lectures on the Science of Language,” 1s a nearly —- — 
instance of the success which may be obtained by a —= — 
written so as to be popular in the true sense of the — ; : see 
the pith of most abstruse studies in a form intelligi o— we 
person of fair education, and explains their connection “~ ; ~ 
of wide and lasting interest to mankind. I hilology, in the ec 
nical sense of the word, can, from the nature of the case, — 
only a few persons largely provided with special oir ‘ + 
every one who cares to attach any sort of accurate ” as nl : 
meaning to his words must be interested in knowing the Bt _ 
nature of language, the great instrument, and, in some respects, 
the master of thought. It is from the extreme riciness and variety 
of knowledge with which it handles this topic that Mr. Max 
Miiller’s book derives its principal interest. It may be well to 
describe shortly the general character of the author's doctrines, 
before considering the inferences to be drawn from them. They 
are as follows :— BA... : 

The science of language is physical and not historical ; that is to 
say, its changes are regulated not by conscious efforts of the 
human will, but by hidden causes independent of it, the operation 
of which is capable of being explained by fixed principles. The 
most important of these are two, namely, phonetic decay and dia- 
lectic regeneration. Phonetic decay is the process of clipping and 
changing words by use which is continually in progress ; as for in- 
stance, when the abbreviation “’bus” takes the place of “omnibus, 
or when “cab” issubstituted for “cabriolet.” Dialectic regeneration is 
the process of inventing new words, a process which goes on to some 
extent in the most civilized literary languages at the period of their 
fullest maturity ; as in our own time and country such words as 
“shunt” and “nugget” have been added to the dictionary. 
Amongst barbarous tribes it proceeds so rapidly that some of the 
dialects of South America and South Africa have been known, in 
the course of a single generation, to lose their identity and become 
altogether unintelligible to those who had studied them carefully at 
the beginning of that period. The energy with which these pro- 
cesses are carried on varies inversely with the degree of civiliza- 
tion and literary cultivation with which a given language is 
associated. It is at a maximum at such a period as that of the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, at a minimum at such a period 
as ourown. By studying the ways in which the two precesses are 
carried on, several operations may be performed which, till within 
the last forty years, were not suspected to be possible. In the first 
place, the genealogy of different languages may be traced. It may 
be shown which tongues can be proved to have had, in point of 
fact, a common historical origin ; and some highly curious obser- 

vations may be made upon the time when one was derived from 
another. In the second place, languages may be classified accord- 
ing to their form, that is, according to the ways in which words are 
clipped or invented. In the third place, the original component 
parts of language, its ultimate atoms, so to say, may be demon- 
strated by analysis ; and some opinions may thus be formed on 
oe gr ee problems of the highest interest which have 
iitherto been treated in an arbitrary manner. Some conclusions 
on each of these points appear to be established even in the 
present state of the science of language. Most of 
the languages spoken in Europe, Asia, and Africa, if 
not all of them, may be arranged genealogically, though there are 
some, with regard to which this is not possible. The distinction 
is that, in some instances, the difference between languages with a 
common origin has been made by phonetic decay—by clipping and 
garbling the old words ; in others, by dialectic regeneration—by 
inventing new words. In the first case, it is generally possible to 
trace a connection between different members of the saine family, 
as what were once words come to be grammatical forms, varying 
slightly according to circumstances. For instance, many gram- 
matical forms in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, and 
French, are all corruptions of words more ancient than any of 
these languages, and the common ancestors of them all. On the 
other hand, where the difference has been made by the invention 
of new words, it is very possible that there may be no similarity 
between the result, as the inventions which happened to suit the 
genius of different races and nations may have been altogether 
unlike each other. The best marked families of languages are the 
Aryan, the Semitic, and the Turanian. Of the Aryan, the Sanscrit 
is the most ancient existing member, though its structure affords 


traces of predecessors still more ancient. Most of the languages of | 


modern Kurope, and many of those spoken in the Indian Penin- 
sula, are junior members of it. The Semitic family includes 
Syriac and Chaldee, Hebrew and Arabic. The Turanian family is 
rather a general name than a family proper, as the derivation of its 
different members from each other or from a common stock is not 
well made out. It includes the different languages and dialects 
spoken by the wandering tribes of Asia. 

ao languages of all these families, it has been 
ee : ss hat all Known languages may, finally, be traced 
p ertain roots. They are all monosyllabic, and are 
of two classes,—roots predicative and roots demonstrative. A 
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predicative root conveys some thought; a ara on 
connects that thought with some determinate i¢ ans op: 
instance, the word “ /ux” consists of the predicatiy e = en ’ 
which means “ to shine,” and the demonstrative 8, oo 
“there ;” so that /uc-s means * shining there, or light. Phis _ t 
is in many ways most important. One of its consequences 1s, t _ 
it forms the basis of a classification of languages according to oe 
way in which their roots are combined. In ome pages Se 
predicative roots are used as words—either su regen: ver ~ 
adjectives, or adverbs. This is especially the case in mainese, 
which every word is a syllable and every syllable 1s significant, 
taking its meaning from its position in the sentence. When, for 
WN Yhiness wants say “inen,” he has no separate gram- 
instance, a Chinese wants to say “men, en 
matical form to express the plural, but does so by saying = ee’ 
many.” Our own word “man-kind” is exactly like ¢ hinese, an¢ 
the whole language is formed in this way. Chinese 1s the _ 
language which still remains in this perfectly primitive stage. 7 ; 
soon as any of the roots of which language 1s ultimately composed 
cease to have their original meaning, and become mere signs of 
derivation or case, the language becomes w hat is called ‘ aggluti- 
native.” It consists, that is, of roots preserved in an entire and 
significant state, but succeeded by other roots which, though still 
partially significant, act principally as terminations. rhe peculiarity 
of such languages is that the original root is always maintained in 
a distinct and significant shape. Languages in which all the roots 
run into each other (as in the Aryan languages), so as to form 
inflected words, are said to belong to the inflectional stage. The 
distinction is illustrated by such a word as “age. The original 
root is the Sanscrit “«@,” life. Hence come @-vum, @v-ilas, wtas, 
etaticum, edage (old French) eage—age. In an agglutinative lan- 
guage the w would have been preserved unaltered through all these 
changes, whatever syllables might have been affixed to 1t. In the 
Aryan languages, through which it passed from Sanscrit to French, 
it was absolutely lost. ; 

This double classification of languages by family and by form 
leads ultimately to a most curious result. Every known form of 
human speech, and therefore of human thought, comes at last to 
be exhibited in the form of artful combinations of a surprisingly 
small number of roots. Mr. Max Muller thinks that Sanscrit can 
be reduced ultimately to about 500 roots, from the combinations 
of which all the languages of the Aryan family may be derived. 
Strange as this may sound, it is rendered not merely credible, 
but in a certain sense conceivable, by illustrations which 
show the wonderful variety of purposes to which a root once 
formed is capable of being applied. For instance, the root spec 
means to look ; hence come the English spy, the looker, the Greek 
oxerr,—whence sceptic, an examiner or inquirer, and episcopos, am 
overlooker or bishop ; respectable, or one who is worth looking 
back at ; with respect to ; respective ; respite, the looking back on 
a case ; despise, looking down upon ; suspect, looking up at from 
below ; circumspect ; prospect; aspect ; auspicious ; speculum, a 
mirror, whence speculative ; species, special, specify, and a 
thousand other words of the most dissimilar meanings. This 
illustration shows that a small number of roots would go a very 
long way towards providing the number of words. required even 
by the richest languages. It lends directly to the two deepest and 
most interesting problems connected with language, its origin and 
its exact meaning. 

With regard to the origin of language, it may be and has been 
asked how came spec to mean to see, ar to plough, dé to give, and 
so forth! The answer which the investigations partly made and 
partly recorded by Mr. Max Miiller afford to this question, is 
partly negative and partly positive. One popular theory on the sub- 
ject was that all words were originally interjections, exclamations of 
surprise, pleasure, or the like, forced from the primitive men by 
the contemplation of the world around them. According to 
another they were imitations of sounds, such as the cries of ani- 
mals, the splashing of water, the breaking of wood, &c. Each of 
these theories is exploded by the discovery of the fact that the 
oldest words are verbs and demonstrative particles. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that the meaning “to see” was affixed to the 
syllable “spec” either by imitating any natural noise, or by sys- 
tematizing any exclamation. All that can be said is, that in point 
of fact, at the greatest distance we can reach to, we find that people 
did use the word “spec” in the sense of seeing; and this is an 
ultimate fact, beyond which, for the present, we cannot go, and on 
which we must be contented to rest. Whether we can go further 
and say that there was a time when the whole human race used the 
word “spec,” or some other such word in this sense, and whether 
all languages can thus be reduced to a common origin, is a question 
on which, at present, science says nothing either way. Mr. Max 
Miiller thinks that it is possible that the affirmative may be true, 
though there is no positive proof of it. Two things, however, 
appear to be clear, namely, that the formation of words to denote 
things is natural and peculiar to the human race, as a certain form 
is natural and peculiar to them; and that the earliest sounds which 


they used for this purpose were sounds bearing the meanings. 


already stated. 


To persons unaccustomed to metaphysical inquiries, these may 
not appear to be very important discoveries. Should they be fully 
verified and stated with precision they would, in fact, go far to 
revolutionize all metaphysical and hilosophical inquiry. They 
afford the first glimpse of a neal solution of the questions 
which have exercised for centuries the curiosity and ingenuity of 
philosophers, about the nature and origin of knowledge ; and which 
have hitherto so completely bafiied the subtlety which has been 
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devoted to their study that they have been viewed rather as topics 
fit only for a very early age than as subjects deserving of serious 
inquiry. The greatest question of this class has always been 
whether ideas are or are not innate. Now, it is perfectly clear 
that all our thoughts are limited by and clothed in language, and 
that men can no more think without words than they can breathe 
without air. Knowledge is only a kind of thought ; knowledge, 
therefore, is dependent on language, and therefore if we can arrive at 
the origin of language we arrive at something very like the origin 
of knowledge. Now, suppose it is proved that there once was a 
time when human beings opening their eyes and ears to the world 
around them, said “luc,” and thereby conveyed to each other the 
notion of “shining,” and -s, and thereby conveyed to each 
other the notion of “ there,” it would follow that the origin of all 
knowledge was the combination of sensible experience with some 
mental power for which we have no name, and which we can hardly 
represent to our imaginations. It will also follow that all know- 
ledge was at first vague in the highest degree. “Spec” may have 
meant, in general, “ to look,” and “ ar” “ to plough,” but who can 
affect to say or even to guess what the precise meaning of looking 


| 


or ploughing may have been? Was “spec” equivalent to the | 


English word “‘ look,” or to the word “see,” or to “stare,” or to 
“gaze”? Did it convey any meaning to a blind man ? 

To attempt to answer such questions would be obviously absurd. 
It seems natural to suppose that the original roots were, like the 
language of a child, ductile and indefinite, though, probably, 
extremely vivid. Even after the first stage was past, and roots 
had been combined into regular words, many of the most important 
words—perhaps most of them—were metaphors, sometimes ex- 
ceedingly striking. “Man,” for instance, means “ earthy” or 
“mortal”—he who is of the dust, he who dies. Sin is “the 
throttler,” and so on. Hence it would appear that to the first 
burst of vague though vivid names applied to particular acts, suc- 
ceeded a set of metaphors assigned as names to objects ; and, by 
degrees, experience and the multiplication of wants introduced the 
wonderfully elaborate and accurate languages of modern times. 


The inference from all this is most important. It is that there is no | 


foundation for the doctrine of innate propositions which have a 
transcendent authority of their own, and are exempt from all 
criticism, and the arbiters of it. If language was originally made 
up of the vaguest kind of verbs, and grew by degrees into a series 
ot hardly less indefinite metaphors, it is idle to try to arrive at the 
ultimate truths from which all lower truth is to be inferred, by 
seeking for a set of verbal propositions known to be true by 
internal consciousness. Nothing but a proposition can be the 
subject of belief. Every proposition must be expressed in words, 
and all words can, in some way or other, be examined and 
accounted for, and shown to be attempts to reduce to a definite 
meaning some vague name or poetical metaphor. In other words, 
knowledge lies before, and not behind us, and must be reached by 
applying our faculties to the things without, and not to the words 
within us. Words are of inestimable value as the records of what 
we have learnt by observation, but it is by further observation only 
that we can learn more. 








THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.* 


THE work before us contains a very full and interesting account 
of a remarkable district. It is divided into four parts, relating 
respectively to the Physical Geography, Natural History, Civil 
History, and Antiquities, and to the economical characteristics of 
the Channel Islands. Each of these divisions is interesting, and 
the book is also handsomely printed and illustrated by very beau- 
tiful woodcuts from the drawings of Mr. Paul F, Naftel. It seenis 
strange that there should be so much to be said about such a 
very small place. It is almost impertinent for a population of 
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sant reflection, that though the accommodation is far less and 
far worse than it ought to have been, it would be impossible or 
absurd to stop the works in their present state. As we have waded 
so far in we may as well go right through and secure such advan- 
tages as are to be obtained, and which will no doubt be consider- 
able. The cost of the forts necessary to defend five miles of coast 
in one part of the island and two miles in another might almost 
suggest the idea that it would have been cheaper to build an im- 
pregnable island from the foundations in some more favoured spot. 
It is, however, doubtless agreeable to have an effective harbour and 
fortress so near Cherbourg. It would be a convenient place for 
our gunboats or iron-clad steamers to collect ; to take in coal and 
stores ; to refitand be ready for an enemy issuing from the fortified 
harbours of France. Whenever this should become necessary the 
Channel Islands may make a more conspicuous appearance in warlike 
history than they have hitherto done. The only occasion in modern 
times on which they have been the subjects of invasion was the 
attack on Jersey in 1781. The French passed through a difficult 
channel by the help of a treacherous pilot, landed by night, and 
before daylight had marched into the market-place at St. Helier’s, 
and seized the lieutenant-governor. Having got him, they deter- 
mined apparently to make the best of him. They not only forced 
him to sign a surrender, and to order the royal troops to confine 
themselves to their barracks, but put him in front of their owa 
lines as they marched up to attack Elizabeth Castle. Fortunately 
the English troops do not seem to have attached too high a value, 
under these circumstances, either to the governor’s commands, or 
his person. They laughed at the capitulation, attacked the French, 
and drove them into the market-place, where they were compelled 
to give themselves up as prisoners of war. The notices of former 
wars in the islands are not numerous, and, indeed, if we may judge 
from the results of Dr. Latham’s industry, we may say that remark- 
ably few events seem to have happened in the islands at all. That 
there was a nayal battle off Guernsey in the reign of Edward III. ; 
that Mary burnt some of the inhabitants for being Protestants, and 
Elizabeth punished others for being Papists, seem to be the most 
startling facts he has to mention. We next have a fragment of a 
poem by the famous Prynne ; not unlike in style to a celebrated 
prize poem whose first lines are :— 


* There is an island in the Western scas 
(At least I’ve heard so) called the Hebrides.” 


Prynne begins :— 


“ Mount Orgueil Castle is a lofty pile, 
Within the eastern part of Jersey Isle ;” 


and informs us that— 


“ The castle’s ample, airy, healthy, and 
The prospect pleasant both by sea and land.” 


The history became a little more exciting in the Civil War, when 
Jersey took the royal side and Guernsey the parliamentary. Dr. 
Latham modestly states that he is unable to explain this difference 
in political feeling. We should say that Guernsey was probably 
against the King, because Jersey was for him, and vice versd. The 
loyalty of the inhabitants of Guernsey is amusingly displayed in 


| two petitions ; in the first, they inform Richard Cromwell that, 


ninety thousand people to have a history of their own, two con- | 


stitutions derived from time immemorial, and to consider them- 
selves entitled to all the peculiarities of independent states. Thus 
we find that they have a currency of their own. The Jersey pound 
is about equal to 18s. 53d, and the Guernsey pound to 19s. 25d. 
The Jersey pound, again, is 1:08 lbs. avoirdupois, and, what scems 
more remarkable, as it appears at first sight to involve even an 


insular system of mathematics, the Jersey square foot is a space | 


twelve Jersey inches in breadth, each such inch being twenty- 
four Jersey feet long by one inch broad. Of all ways of claiming 
independence, this seems to be one of the most irrational. They 
have, however, more interesting national characteristics than these, 
and an excellent general notion of them may be obtained from the 
volume before us. 

Their geographical position would alone be enough to give them 
in interest, even in the absence of other advantages. By the pos- 
session of a strongly fortified position on these islands, we should 
go a long way towards obtaining an absolute command of the 
Channel in time of war. The fact has been acknowledged, but the 
way in which we have acted upon it can scarcely be called satis- 
factory, especially by Secneel reformers. At an enormous ex- 
pense, nearly a million sterling, a breakwater has been built which 
has secured the different recommendations of having to be built 
up in water twenty fathoms deep, of cutting across an excellent 
anchorage, and of making an inconvenient harbour. If€ has also 
involyed a great deal of blasting and clearing out of rocks to 
make the harbour secure. In addition to this, we have the plea- 
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“having shared the general consternation” on the death of his 
father, “ they have also gator am in the great exultation which 
possesses the hearts of all who profess piety” at the accession of 
Richard, and suggest that they would like 1,000 tods of wool 
yearly. In the next petition directed to Charles II., who had sent 
them a pardon for their sybmission to usurpers, they state “ that 
we can never sufficiently admire and acknowledge your majesty’s 
incomparable goodness and mercy towards us, for which we bless 
God and your majesty, devoting ourselves and services, and all that 
is near and dear to us, to your majesty’s service.” The men of 
Guernsey evidently knew how to behave to the ruling powers. 

Of the earliest historical period in the islands we know but 
little ; and the tendency of Dr. Latham’s remarks is to make the 
ltttle that we do know more doubtful. There was, indeed, a 
famous Saint Helerius, who gave his name to the town of St. 
Heliers, in Jersey, and who seems to have been a jovial character. 
He once, it seems, dug two holes, knee-deep, filled them with 
freezing water, laid sharp stones at the bottom, and stood on them 
till his feet bled. To prevent himself falling backwards or for- 
wards, he erected a board at his back, with two sharp nails pro- 
jecting behind each shoulder-blade, and in front of him he placed 
a platform full of awls. We are hardly surprised, after this, to 
hear that, when a snake had crawled down a man’s throat as he 
lay asleep with his mouth open, an accident of frequent occurrence, 
it immediately crept out again at Saint Helerius’s request. But 
as to who were the original inhabitants amongst whom the said 
saint preached we have little or no information. We are told, 
indeed, that in the year 515 a.p., the Chattuarii, who inhabited 
Normandy, were attacked by the Northmen under Chochilaichus ; 
but whether Chochilaichus ought to be called Hugleikr, a Dane, 
or whether he is not rather Theodoric, King of the Franks, seems 
to be questionable. Doubt is even thrown upon the pedigree of Rollo, 
the ancestor of William the Conqueror, and finally we are left to 
choose between nine different origins of the population, all of 
which may: have had some share in the honour of being the fore- 
fathers of the Channel islanders. 

Without prying into these questions of remote history, the pre- 
sent inhabitants seem to be a prosperous race. Their lines may be 
decidedly said to have fallen in pleasant places. The mildness of 
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the climate is specially favourable to the ee a 
trees. We are told of the great Chaumontel pears, of which those 
weighing 16 oz. are considered first-rate. But one monstrous 
pear, the giant of his race, was grown at Laporte, in ee d 
the year 1849. It measured 64 inches in length, 144 . girt n, im 
weighed 38 oz. What are the gigantic gooseberries or uge — 
of the country newspaper, compared with such noble fruit as ns 
Besides these pears, grapes, apples, and other fruit, and —_ 
quantities of early potatoes, are important articles of —_- _ 
Jersey and Guernsey. A considerable quantity of cattle 1s a “ 
exported. We are told, however, as a useful warning, that the 
whole stock of cattle in Alderney does not exceed 400 head. The 
creater part of the animals sold in England as “ Alderney cows 
consists of small Breton cows, worth little more than £5 in 
Brittany. The chief attractions, however, of the islands to English 
visitors are the mildness of the climate and the beauty of much of 
the coast scenery. The peculiarities of climate resemble, in a 
general way, those of the West of England. A general mildness 
and equability of temperature prevail. The summer 1s cooler 
than in England, but autumn is warmer, and prolonged into those 
months which in England are regarded as mid-winter. The daily 
range of temperature is remarkably small. The average daily 
range of different months in Guernsey varies from 6°” in Novem- 
ber, up to 11°6° in June ; whilst at Greenwich, the greatest range 
is in July, 21°3°, and in the least is 9°5° in December. One pecu- 
liarity, due to the climate and position of the islands, is the beauty 
of the sunrises and sunsets, and especially of the latter. The most 
striking part of the island scenery is the bold and varied line of 
coast. A fine example of this is the vertical wall of rock which sur- 
rounds the little island of Sark, which forms a kind of tableland, some 
two miles in length, and at an elevation of 350 feet above the sea. 
This cliff is everywhere penetrated by caverns, vaults, and tunnels, 
where the action of the waves has gradually eaten away the softer 
parts of the rock. The most singular of the natural wonders thus 
formed is called the Creux du Derrible, and is a kind of natural 
shaft communicating with the sea, and opening above into a field. 
At high water the foam of the sea rises high up this chimney, and 
in former times, when the rock had not crumbled so much and the 
entrance was narrower, used to be splashed up to the top in severe 
storms. Close to this is the singular little Creux harbour, formed 
by a breakwater, which only leaves space for one small boat to pass. 
Even from the breakwater, no way of approaching the interior of the 
island discloses itself. The united wisdom of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who recently landed on this breakwater in the course 
of a tour of inspection, was incapable of discovering the artificial 
tunnel by which alone the road can be reached. They were compelled 
at last to give the case up as hopeless, and returned on board in 
search of less difficult landing-places. These peculiarities of scenery 
are, of course, due to the geological characteristics of the island. 
They are composed of a succession of spurs of porphyrite rock 
pointing westwards, and denuded by the action of the sea of all 
the covering of stratified rocks which they may once have pos- 
sessed, except a patch here and there in sheltered positions. They 
are the mere bare skeleton of the varied structure which we see 
elsewhere. But the comparative anatomy of the coast, as of its 
inhabitants, is best to be learnt from its skeleton. The points of 
interest are thus numerous, though, as Mr. Ansted says, “at the 
two extremities of the geological scale.” They are illustrations of 
the mode of production and change of crystalline rock and mineral 
veins on the one hand, and, on the other, of the most recent 
changes that have taken place on the earth. We can observe the 
causes of the stratified form of the crystalline rocks; the nature of 
the fissures and veins which have split them up ; and the changes 
of elevation, depression, and weathering to which they have been 
subject. On the other hand, we find also an admirable ground for 
the study of those phenomena, which form, as Mr. Ansted says, 
“‘the very grammar of geology.” The deposit of beds of peat, of 
rolled pebbles, and stratified sand, the way in which such deposits 
are broken up and altered, and the effects of small upheavals 
and depressions imperceptible to the eye, are all admirably 
illustrated. 

_ In addition to a very excellent account of the geology of the 
islands, we have extremely full information given as to the botany 
and zoology, with lists of all the species known to exist. The study 
of the rocky bays and pools which surround the shores of every 
part of the Channel Islands supplies unbounded wealth of material 
for the observer. “The great range of the tide, the complicated 
character and gloom of these vast natural vaults, whose deeper re- 
Cesses are not accessible more than a few hours in the year, are 
among the causes of this wealth. They may, with truth, be re- 
garded as the ‘ griine Gewélbe’ of the Channel Islands, They are 
green treasure-houses, where, instead of the stores of Medieval 
art, such as are lavishly spread out in the chambers so named in 


Dresden, we find all that is brightest and richest and most varied 
in Nature’s work.” 


In conclusion, we may safely s 
{slands without finding ve 
work before us. 


ay that no one can visit the Channel 
ry much to interest and inform in the 
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its opening page. There is a great deal about the sea, a good a 
about politics, and a good deal about everything that a highly- 
trained, polished, and rather humorous mind — — in : 
journey from a fishing village on the coasts — Nort ~ on - 
to a prime minister's reception-room in Downing-street. 

author is a lover of Oxford, an admirer of Mr. Disraeli, a a 
profound believer in “men” as opposed to “ measures. ; Moc 
liberalism seems to him but the political tinkering necessitated by 
the absence of a commanding nature, and of a moral will, which 
might secure the confidence even of dissentients. The hero of the 
storv is an ideal creation, for which the characters: and careers of 
Pitt, Canning, and Sir Robert Peel, have been alike Jaid under 
contribution. The story is slight, uneventful, and indistinctly 
told : many passages skirt the region of absolute absurdity, still 
more violate’ every principle of dramatic likelihood ; so far from 
keeping out of sight, the author hardly ever leaves the stage, 
and forbids us for an instant to forget that he is close at 
hand. Such a volume might easily have been detestable ; but 
“ Thalatta” has been rescued from such a fate by various redeem- 
ing qualities, and is on the whole extremely pleasant reading. In 
the first place, such narrative as there is breathes a true pathos 
and energy. The word-painting—for word-painting 1t certainly 
is—is careful, vivid, and effective. There is & description, for 
instance, of a storm overtaking a fleet of fishing-boats, and of the 
loss of one of them, which is admirably life-like and natural. One 
of the sailors on board has parted with his sweetheart in a huff, 
and the interest of the scene is made to centre upon the cata- 
strophe, which removes the possibility of reconciliation. The 
evening is fine and still, but a strange murmur in the air, and the 
fitful glimmering of the northern lights, predict the approaching 
disturbance. ‘ Swiftly the fire of fight gathered along the northern 
horizon—swift charges—swift retreats—a kindling onset, as the 
northern chivalry swept the field and the shadowy shafts of the 
archers rang against their burnished corslets, until the battle 
streamed away and was lost upon the distant firmament behind 
the northern star.” Ls 

One by one the sleepers awake, to find the gale rattling fiercely 
from the north, the huge white breakers sweeping across the bay 
and roaring hoarsely on the coast, and “ here and there amid the 
tumult a solitary boat visible—a scrap of sail hoisted on one of 
the masts, the other bare of canvas—plunging deeply and heavily 
among the waves, and vainly attempting, by lying close to the 
wind, to escape the rocky headlands.” Gradually the night darkens, 
the white ridge of surf marking the line of rocks outside the bar 
alone stands out distinct, and an agonized crowd of on-lookers, 
in all the anguish of suspense, gathers on the beach to watch, as 
one by one the struggling craft outside are hurried by the fierce 
swell round the weather-pier, and the crews as they sweep past 
the light and the troubled faces of the crowd, pull down the 
sheet that has just saved, and in a few seconds more would destroy 
them. Then follows the appropriate tragedy. One of the boats 
has just eluded two heavy waves that broke close upon its bow, 
and is nearing the harbour mouth, when the rope that holds the 
sheet gives way, and the doomed craft in an iustant is swept away 
like a cork towards the line of breakers. 

“ An involuntary cry of horror escaped from the crowd. They 
saw the steersman rush from his seat in the boat and make a vain 
attempt to clutch the sheet ere it escaped ; they could almost hear 
the deep and bitter curse which broke from his lips at the ill luck 
or folly which had delivered them up to death. They could note 
this, but little beside, for the tragedy was consummated with 
terrible rapidity. The oars of the men were of no avail against 
the deadly gripe of the current, and although they strove gallantly 
for life, it was clear from the first that they were drifting hopelessly 
to death. A rope, as they were hurried past the pier-head, was 
flung to them, but it snapped like a reed before it could be fastened. 
Past the sickened on-lookers they went, not thirty yards away, the 
light streaming on the white horror of their faces, as they struggled 
helplessly with their oars. The next wave that broke upon them 
bore them out of sight, and shivered the craft against the Witches’ 
Rock. ‘ 

“Merciful heavens !’ some one exclaimed as the light fell wpon 
the steersman’s pale, resolute face, ‘it’s young Peter Stephen.’ 
What cry is that? It is the cry of a despairing woman—of a 
woman whose heart is broken. Poor Elsie !” 

Scenes like this look less impressive when transplanted from the 
surrounding circumstances, which give them verisimilitude by sur- 
rounding them with a natural and appropriate colouring ; and the 
art of a story-teller consists very much in introducing them at a 
judicious moment, and in gradually preparing the mind for their 
reception. It is scarcely a disparagement to the author to say that 
these portions of his work are infinitely better done than those in 
which he forgets the artistic evolution of his plot, and abandons 
himself to the casual meditations to which its incidents give rise, 
or throws so transparent a veil over the personality of the performers, 
that it is impossible not to recognize the same individuals using one 
after another as the mouthpiece of a favourite sentiment or a 
momentary mood. 

Sometimes in this way really excellent scenes are spoilt by the 
dramatic proprieties of the occasion being neglected in order to 
allow the author to indulge in a little sentimental sermonizing, to 
air some favourite fancy, or be borne along on the gentle current 
of a well-trained, polished, and half good-natured cynicism. On 
one occasion, for example, we have a description, first, of an opera 
| at Venice, and then of a supper-party afterwards at the rooms of 
the prima donna. Nothing could be more spirited and vigorous 
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than the one, scarcely anything more languid and unnatural than 
the other, for the simple reason that in the first scene the author is 
thinking about the personages of the story, and in the second 
about himself and his lucubrations. Here is the entrance of 
Catarina as Lady Macbeth upon the stage. 


“She had little to say—a few passionate words of anger and en- 
treaty ; but the vignette was perfect in its way; an elaborate picture 
could not have been more curiously finished. She stood before the 
house for one breathless moment, a white-armed fury; very beautiful, 
but fierce and merciless as the panther, as, raising her white arms, she 
points pitilessly to the chamber wherein lies the king. Such an arm! 
| have never seen its match. It spoke to the people expressively, 
eloquently as her face. What often becomes an incumbrance to an 
inferior artist, was with her the highest spell of her craft. In its 
strained and agitated muscles you could read anger, contempt, defiance, 
detestation ; most womanly weakness, when, at the end, it dropped 
exhausted and helpless by her side. She cast it up to heaven, and its 
grand vehement curve invoked the vindictive gods; it clasped the 
neck of her Roman lover with the passion and tenderness of an Italian 
Aphrodite.” 


Those who have shuddered at Rachel in “Les Horaces,” or at 
Grisi’s famous oath-scene in “ Don Giovanni,” will be at no loss 
for the originals of the sketch, and will readily admit its forcible 
reality. The last act is still more exciting :— 


“She had taken off her jewels and the rich robes which befit a 
noble’s wife; there is nothing save her white night-gear around the 
queen. Her small feet are bare ; and though they are blue with cold, 
the marble floor does not chill her. She advances coldly, calmly, 
stilly—like the visitant of a dream. What wants the queen? She 
knows well, no doubt; for there is neither hesitation nor embarrass- 
ment in her gait. But look into her eyes. They are blank, expres- 
sionless, like a statue’s. The lamp is there, but the light has been 
extinguished, or rather inverted, turned in, to illumine that inner life 
men call the conscience. 
lips, and the white hands wring each other in a fierce pressure. ‘ Out, 
damned spot.’ °*Tis in vain. That white arm and that little hand, all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten again. Ay! she knows it. 
She will give up the fight. The fever has devoured her life, and the 
damned spot has eaten into her soul. What asigh is there! “T'was 
that sigh snapped the heart-strings. Back to bed, fair queen, an you 
list; but it matters not. The hours are numbered. No man or 
woman could groan that bitter groan and live. So the pale apparition 
passes away to her doom,—pale, but with the flush of pain still upon 
her check.” 


A supper party with a young lady who could act like this, 
ought, one would think, to have been amusing; but the guests 
whom Catarina had invited to her table, behave like the young 
ladies and gentlemen of the Sir Charles Grandison epoch, discuss 
high art and high morals with a chilling propriety, season their 
talk with classical quotation and historical allusion, and are, on the 
whole, a great deal more pompous, well behaved, and well informed, 
than anybody at a petit souper has the least right to be. Catarina 
herself, though she is described as “brilliant and bewitching, 
saucy, bitter, tender and pathetic, as the mood changed,” adds but 
little to the enlivenment of the narration, and winds up a rather 
chilling festivity by carrying off her guests to the Duomo, and 
behaving in an extremely hysterical and uncalled-for manner before 
one of the shrines of the silent and dimly-lit edifice. All this is 
unnatural enough, and the author is of course far too sagacious not 
to perceive it. The supper parties of famous actresses are not, as 
a rule, devoted to ethical and political discussions, nor do they 
usually conclude with devotional visits to a neighbouring cathedral ; 
and if the author’s good taste and refinement disincline him from 
depicting the scene as it would naturally present itself, he may 
reasonably suspect that he is travelling out of his appropriate 





For see, a spasm of pain contracts the pale 
| feyther’s gude brither. 





limits, and occupying himself with a subject-matter which involves | 
| interesting in their eyes ; they forget how utterly insignificant. it 


the abandonment either of truthfulness or propriety. He appears on 
the stage and gives a monologue on history and art, simply because 
the actors and actresses are drinking champagne behind the scenes, 
and are far too hilarious to be entirely correct. But where no such 


obstacle to dramatic exactness exists, and where the author really | 


loses sight of himself in his characters, the painting is often full of 
grace, pathos, and expression. The account of a great debate at 
Westminster, and of the speech of an almost dying statesman, is, 
if anything, almost too serious and life-like to be pleasant ; and proves 
that the author, if he chose, might achieve a really brilliant success 
as a political biographer. Equally good are the conversations of the 
country people, the account of a county election, a travelling theatrical 
company, and of the narrow escape of two lovers, who, too busy with 
their flirtation to be watchful sailors, are overtaken by a squall, and 
rescued only by a fortunate shifting of the wind. Perhaps the best 
story in the book is one borrowed, we believe, from the chronicles 
of Irish disturbance, and certainly not in the least spoilt by the 
process of transplantation to a Scotch village. It appears as an 
episode in the youth of an old woman, to whom some mystery is 
known to attach, and whose strange ways have invested her with 
a sort of prestige in the eyes of the villagers. The tale is told by a 
veteran poacher, who has been reclaimed into a gamekeeper, and 
who is lying in wait with his master for a flight of ducks :— 

“¢T ken it weel,’ he said, ‘and guid richt I have—nane better noo. 
I was a wean at the time, and she was a bit lassie hersel—a bonnie 


lassie wi’ bricht een, and curly red hair, that happed her roun’ like a | rail 
| on the moors at midnight—he seems to make it his 


hood. It was in the hard time afore the war, when the hail country 
was fairly wicked wi’ hate and hunger. Her feyther was verra chief 
wi’ the yerl,—a strang, stout chiel, that spoke his mind freely, But 
he was hard on the starvin’ folk, and ‘the boys” swore that he 


shudna live past Marymas. Sae it chanced that ae mirk nicht in the 
fa’ a band o’ them cam to his hoose—he was a fearless man, and 
wudna steek the door for a’ the deevils oot o’ hell, he wad say—and 
into the room where he was sittin’ wi’ his wife Marion, and little Elsie 
upon her lap, beside the fire. There was a dull licht, for the peats 
were low, and they dragged him oot, and never'a word spoken ; for 
man and wife kent what was come upon them, and that it behoved 
not to pray to them that shed innocent bluid. They stickit him like 
a stirk at his ain door. Weel, the wife jaloused that they wad finish 
wi her (for she had ever backed her man up—he was aye richt, the 
rest were aye wrang); and when they were awa’, she grippit little 
Elsie, and steekit her into a closet in the wa’. There was a chink 
in the buird, and she says to her—* Noo, lass, they are killin’ your 
feyther ootside, and when they hae kilt him, they will come back and 
kill me. Look weel at them when they come, and mind you swear to 
them when you see them in coort. I'll cast a peat on the fire 
the last thing to raise a bleeze, and struggle hard that you 
may take a guid look.” The bairn keeked thro’ the chink, and 
saw them murder her mither. It’s a terrible but true story. 
But she had marked them weel, and swore to them afore the lords. 
I was there mysel; and weel I mind it, tho’ I was but a wean at the 
time,— it’s sixty year this very fa’. There were the twa lords, sitting 
crackin’ in their red gowns like twa howdies, and a wheen glib lads 
wi horsehair wigs, and the prisoners ahint them. There was unca 
little against them, though, and the writer body—a fat man, wi’ a 
red roun’ face like a haerst moon—was cock-sure they wad wun aff, 
till the lass was fetched in. Her face was deadly white, but her een 
burned like live peats. The writer-bodies were no for lattin’ her speak 
at first ; but she was sae quiet, and donce, and keen, that the lords 
pit her in the box, and speert at her aboot the Catechism, and the 
Testament, and the Ten Comandments, and she answered every word 
freely and fairly. Then she looked lang at the men, and says quite 
quiet, pointing to ane and anither o’ them, “‘ You were there, and you 
were there, and you were there.” It was like as if she had spoken in 
a dwam, or aff a buik: there was nae dauntin’ her. The three loons 
were hangit, and Elspit gaed hame wi’ Whitey, that was sib to her 
She grew lang and bonny, and Sandy Gray 
And ’deed, sir,’ 


courted her; but they say she never leuch again. 
999 


he concluded, ‘ it was a burnin’ trouble for a young bairn. 








WILD WALES.* 


In these days, when among the educated classes it is almost the 
exception to find a person of ordinary intelligence who has not, at 
some time or other, rushed into print, the public is yearly afflicted 
with a large number of “ Books of Travel.” A large percentage 
of those who live abroad for a few months feel themselves bound— 
or, at least, fairly entitled—to entrust their experiences to a con- 
fiding public. If the writer be a young lady, she serves up an 
insipid rechauffé of the information derived from her guide-book, 
flavoured here and there with a few pages of rapturous sentiment. 
The young gentleman traveller, on the other hand, when he does 
not attempt to be archeeological or profound, and abstains from 
filling his volume with crude generalisations and inaccurate archi- 
tectural descriptions, usually imitates the style of the “Italian 
Notes,” or the “ Kickleburys on the Rhine.” He thinks himself 
graphic and amusing if he describes what he had for dinner in 
the various inns at which he stopped, and cracks jokes on the 
toughness of the fowls or the badness of the wine. If one may 
judge from a good many volumes of recent “Tours” in various 
parts of the Continent, no conversation is too absolutely trivial, 
no adventure too commonplace to be first recorded in the 
diary, and in due time transferred to the manuscript intended 
for publication, provided only that the conversation or adventure 
did not take place in England. Such writers see everything 
through the magnifying medium of their own self-importance ; 
whatever happened to themselves at once becomes valuable and 


will appear to others when it is no longer invested with the bright 


halo with which it has been glorified by the weaksightedness of 


self-love. . , 
It would be a great injustice to class Mr. Borrow with writers 


like these. His former books have won him a distinguished and 


| honourable place in literature, and even this book, which is per- 
| haps his worst, will live longer than the little volumes of those 


| weeks in the advertisements and the circulating libraries. 


literary butterflies who flutter through an immortality of cy 
r. 


Borrow starts with some of a traveller’s best qualifications. He 
is a linguist, a pedestrian, an enthusiast ; he has a genuine and 


| wholesome hatred of affectation and gentility ; he has genial sym- 
_ pathies and a cultivated mind. A man with such advantages could 
| hardly write a book altogether poor and valueless, and accordingly 
| in Mr. Borrow’s three volumes we find a good deal that is positively 


interesting, and a good deal more that we can at least read with 
tolerable equanimity. Among these portions we may mention the de- 
rivations of various names, the quotations from various Welsh bards, 
and the eriticisms upon them, the occasional accounts of popular 
superstitions, and such brief biographies as those of Grouwy Owen 
and Tom of the Dingle. Many, too, of the conversations with 
peasants of all countries and tourists of every class, are racy and 


| amusing. Mr. Borrow has a very happy knack of making himself at 


| 


home with every one whom he meets. Wherever he is—on the high- 
road, by the fireside of the village inn, in the railway carriage, or 
rst object to 


enter into perfectly unconstrained conversation with all whom 
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The very name of conventionality 
is detestable to him, and he does not hesitate for a moment 
to take long walks with weavers and carters, and even to 
sit down and drink ale with a ragged and slatternly Irish girl 
whom he finds tramping and fortune-telling near Chester. In this 
way he manages to see and hear a great deal more than the 
common run of travellers, and the use which he makes of the con- 
fidence inspired by his pleasant manners and his knowledge of the 
language, enables him to give us an insight into the feelings and 
character of the Welsh peasantry for which we might look in vain 
in the pages of a less eccentric writer. But it happens curiously 
that some of his most interesting conversations are not with 
Welshmen at all. t 
abbreviated form, his account of an interview with some Irish 
tinkers. After describing them, he says (using one of his favourite 
expressions) :— 


chance throws in his way. 


‘‘T gave them the seal of the evening. 

“€ Good evening to your haner,’ said the man. 

**¢ Fine weather,’ said I. + 

“Very, sir,’ said the elder female. ‘ Won’t you please to sit down ? 
and reaching back into the tent, she pulled ont a stool, which she placed 
near me. 

“¢ And what trade or profession do you follow ?’ said I. 

**¢ We do a bit in the tinkering line, your haner.’ 

*¢ To you find tinkering a very profitable profession ?’ said I. 





As a specimen we may quote, in a greatly | 


* * Not yery, your haner; but we contrive to get a crust and a drink | 


by it.’ 

*¢¢ That's more than ever I could,’ said I. 

**¢ Has your haner, then, ever followed tinkering ?’ said the man. 

Yes,’ said I; ‘ but I soon left off.’ 

**¢ And became a minister,’ said the elder female. ‘Well... . 
Oh, it was kind in your honour to come to us here in the Sabbath 
evening, in order that you might bring us God.’ 

*«¢ What do you mean by bringing you God ?’ said I. 

“¢ Talking to us about good things, sir, and instructing us out of 
the Holy Book.’ 

“**T am no minister,’ said I. 

“¢Then you are a priest. . 
your reverence, give us God! 
and let us kiss the face of God,’ 

*¢¢T am no priest.’ 

**¢Then you are a minister. . . Oh, sir, pull out the Holy Book, and 
instruct us from it this blessed Sabbath evening. Give us God, sir, 
give us God. . . . Oh, sir, do give us God. We need him, sir, for we 
are sinful people. 
thing...’ 


. . Yes, I see you are a priest. Oh, 
Pull out the crucifix from your bosom 





abstain from permanently recording the vulgar incidents and dis- 
jointed chit-chat of a very ordinary tour. Half of the things 
which swell out these three thick volumes would have been wholly 
uninteresting had they —— to, and been related by Shake- 
speare himself. What possible good does Mr. Borrow think that 
he is doing to any single person by the tedious narrative of such 
trivialities as this? 

“ Left to myself, I began to discuss my dinner. Of the dinner I 
had nothing to complain, but the ale which accompanied it was very 
bad. This was the more mortifying for remembering the excellent 
ale I had drunk at Bala some months previously,” &c. 


Has Mr. Borrow ever faced the fact that if his pages were 
weeded of this kind of thing, and of its every-day remarks on every 
subject which allowed of a digression, his book would dwindle 
down to about a quarter of its present size? If he really sup- 
poses that there was any necessity for him to write a little disqui- 
sition on health because he meets with a young man who is sickly : 
and an essay on the advantages of umbrellas, suggested by going 
out on a wet day, he would have had quite as much right to inflict 
thirty volumes on us as he had to present us with three. 

We never quarrel with a few wholesome prejudices, and we are 
fond of a little occasional eccentricity in ones, But here, too, 
Mr. Borrow tries our patience severely. He believes in the wisdom 
and necessity of negro slavery. He is very hot indeed against the 
“ Papists,” being convinced of “ the original identity of nuns and 
nautch-girls, begging priests and begging Brahmins (!) ;” feeling 


| some satisfaction in teaching a Welsh peasant to call the Pope 


to Rome.” 


We call ourselves tinkers, but many is the sinful | 


‘** Bi-do-hosd,’ said the man; Irish words, tantamount to ‘Be | 


silent.’ 


**¢T will not be hushed,’ said the woman. ‘The man is a good man, | 


and will do us noharm. . . Oh, sir, give us comfort in some shape or 
other, either as priest or minister; give us God! give us God!’ 

***T am neither priest nor minister,’ said I, ‘and can only say, Lord, 
have mercy upon you!’ Then, getting up, I flung the children some 
money and departed. 

“* We do not want your money, sir,’ screamed the woman after me; 
‘we have plenty of money. Giveus God! Give us God!’ 

“ But I hastened across the meadow, which was now quite dusky, 
and was presently in the inn with my wife and daughter.” 


When we tell the reader that this is by far the most interesting 
passage in the three volumes, and that, unabbreviated, it occupies 
six pages, they will rightly conjecture that a great part of Mr. 


“the arch-thief of the world ;” and calling Joost van Vondel, 
“ perhaps the only pure and virtuous character that ever went over 
He is “ashamed to say that he is an Englishman ; 
and he “ despises railroads and those that travel by them.” If these 
sentiments, which constantly recur, are intended as jokes they are 
not very amusing ; if they are meant in earnest, they are perhaps 
more original and equally innocuous. In any case they are quite 
unworthy of a sensible writer ; and as it is impossible to read Mr. 
Borrow’s books without feeling a great regard and admiration for 
many points of his character, we will conclude by the sincere wish 
that his next appearance as an author may be more to his own 
credit, and the advantage of his readers. The obtrusive frivolities 
of his present volumes would not be so easy to forgive and pass 
over, had he not been a man whose past services to literature are 
still gratefully remembered. 





COX’S TALES OF GODS AND HEROES.* 


Tue myths of the Scandinavians and Germans may be, and have 
been, transplanted with success into English literature. Their 
blood flows in our veins; actions and heroes of theirs are mixed up 
with our historical traditions, and the earliest conditions of their 
national existence were much like our own. Widely as their his- 
tory and ours have differed, there has been enough of parallelism 
and even of coincidence between them to enable us to enter into 
the spirit of their legends. Not only have we, as it were, 
many bilingual inscriptions, many common myths to act as a key 
to the rest, but the mythical faculty has throughout worked under 


_ not dissimilar conditions, and employed itself on nearly the same 


Borrow’s book may have been very easy writing, but is frightfully | 


hard reading. All that is in the slightest degree useful or enter- 
taining might be easily compressed into a hundred pages, instead 
of occupying, as it does, one thousand two hundred and ninety-seven ! 
But if a writer is to tell us all that Mr. Borrow thinks fit to tell 
us, there is no reason why he should ever stop. We do not care to 
know that Mr. Borrow’s wife “is a perfect paragon of wives—can 


make puddings, and sweets, and treacle posset, and is the best | 


woman of business in East Anglia ;” or that his step-daughter 
“has all kinds of good qualities, and several accomplishments 
knowing something of conchology, more of botany, drawing 
capitally in the Dutch style, and playing remarkably well on the 
guitar—not the trumpery German thing so called—but the real 
Spanish guitar.” Still less do we care to be informed of Mr. 
Borrow’s proleptic opinions on Chester cheese and ale, and how, 


subject-matter. The legends, again, of early Rome are within the 
reach of our retrospective imagination, and can be told in English 
without losing their characteristics. The interval which divides 
their age from us is bridged over by many continuous trains of 
thought, and the legends themselves are of that semi-historical or 
political kind which does not suffer in being repeated. Their interest 
is that of incident and of character, not of fancy ; they are legends 
proper, not myths. But with the Greek myths the case is alto- 
gether different. Many obstacles combine to make their adequate 
reproduction almost a hopeless task. In the first place, they are 


_ peculiarly un-analyzable. It is impossible to assign their proper 


having tasted the cheese, he found it like soap, and ejected the | 
half-masticated morsel into the street,” and soon after “ spirted out | 
the ale after it.” Yet, with experiences like the last—less nauseous | 


but equally contemptible—a large number of Mr. Borrow’s pages 
is occupied. If life were not short, and Mr. Borrow’s book very 
long, it would be amusing to count the number of times he criticises 
the ale which was brought to him at village pothouses, and enu- 
merates the precise dishes which he ate at breakfast, dinner, or 
supper. Then, again, it is interesting to know that Mr. Borrow 
could and did talk Insh with several vagabonds at different places ; 
that he blessed them in Latin; that he addressed a stonemason 
from California in Spanish, a black beggar in Arabic and French 
and a certain pedlar in Italian. We do not think that the mention 
of these circumstances was due solely to vanity, and even if it 
were, the vanity is, perhaps, excusable ; but we should certainly be 
content with having been informed once or twice only that Mr 
Borrow can speak Welsh, whereas that one fact is most needlessly 
obtruded upon us in almost every chapter of the book. We 4 


quite disposed to forgive Mr. Borrow’s undisguis 

é ( ed and transp: 
egotism, Dat he should try not to make it so very fatigning to his 
readers. Above all, a man of his ability and position should 





parts, on the one hand, to the linguistic phenomena of a primitive 
age before the separation of the races ; and on the other, to the 
elements added by the period in which the Hellenic peoples 
passed through the first slow steps of culture and thought : 
or, thirdly, to the creative imagination of individual poets. It is 
impossible to say how much was the object of religious regard, 
how much bore plainly an allegorical character, and how much was 
recognized as poetical and artistic. We cannot understand them 

and we have no parallels of native or borrowed thought to help us. 
If, in trying to reproduce them, we do not alter them at all, then 
they are unintelligible ; and if we alter them to make them intel- 
ligible, then we spoil them. The very nature of their excellence is 
such as to elude expression in another form. The imagination of 
the Greeks, taking the common mythical materials to which it was 
heir jointly with the Indo-European nations, clothed them in more 
beautiful forms ; but that simplicity which is the essence of their 
beauty is the most intangible of all perfections. It is the work of 
native genius, which cannot be copied, because it was not produced 
by any means which are at our command. The very causes of this 
beauty are as yet only half understood. We are only now beginning 
to appreciate, and have not even begun to understand that profusion 
of artistic power which was so lavishly given to every common 
artisan that he could not make anything which was not beautiful. 
A further difficulty is, that the myths are inseparably bound up 
with the words in which they are conveyed. As little can they be 
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perfectly rendered in another language as one of the great statues 
could be reproduced in wood. The two things are entirely different 
in kind. Lastly, a large part, and that, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful, cannot be well detached from their places in the literature 
which gave to them their full proportions and expression. The 
Greek myths may be compared to that golden fleece which plays 
so prominent a part in them. Between us and them lie stormy seas, 
which must be crossed without a compass. There are long years 
to be spent in toilsome wanderings over the world of Greek 
thought, and there are dragons in the way which can only be over- 
come by the help of the enchantments of the highest poetical 
genius. 

Mr. Cox is a veteran navigator of these dangerous seas, and has 
already made at least two voyages amidst much-deserved applause. 
In his present enterprise he is less successful ; but still he deserves 
our thanks, both for having attempted a great subject and because 
he has brought to his difficult task much labour and some scholar- 
ship. He has read Grote, Professor Max Miiller, and Dasent, and 
has adopted the formulas of a good master. The causes of his 
failure, notwithstanding all these qualifications, are not very diffi- 
cult to see. They are of two kinds,—one in the matter, and the 
other in the manner of his book. As for the first kind, we may 
distinguish two stages in the growth of myths. At first they are 
little more than phenomena of language, the fragmentary anthropo- 
morphism of a lively imagination which treated things as per- 
sons and named them accordingly, and again divided synonymous 
names into new persons. 
genuine and interesting form ; but it is as yet only the first idea, 
the sketch, the memorandum, which is to be filled in at a later 
time. Such are the myths of Kephalos and Procris, of Phoebus 
and Daphne, of Selene and Endymion. These are not fit to be 
made into long prose stories. The shortest possible expression of 
them is the most natural and sufficient, and any unnecessary ver- 
biage or additional personification or incident is simply useless and 
impertinent. In his first books, Mr. Cox generally avoided these, 
and escaped many dangers. But whilst many of the myths never 
went beyond this stage, there were others which received a further 
development. The most pliable or the most impressive of them 
were selected by the poets, were enlarged and made consistent, 
and, perhaps, used as vehicles ‘of some moral lesson or view of life. 
Exactly in proportion as they cease to be genuinely linguistic myths 
and begin to receive these more artificial and fuller proportions by 
the later additions of incident and character and poetical adorn- 
ment, they become more capable of reproduction in forms which, 
if they seem poor to those who know the originals, may still be 
valuable to those who do not. Mr. Cox’s first efforts were more 
closely confined to this latter kind, and were, consequently, more 
successful. In his new volume he has introduced more of the 
genuine myths of the first kind, and these have been inevitably 
spoiled by the amount of “ padding” and modern feeling which he 
has found it necessary to introduce. There are also some more 
general mistakes which infect the whole and spoil even those which 
do not fall under the first head. The chief of these are a childish 
style, a want of historical exactness, and a failure to appreciate the 
point of view, both of the myths and of the early writers from 
whom the author borrows. 

It is a very common mistake to write childishly for children, but 
it is a very great one. Children are not in the least degree edified 
by seeing their instructors put on intellectual pinafores and talk 
down to their level. Besides, it is perhaps the most striking cha- 
racteristic of the Greek myths, that whilst they are always told 
with perfect simplicity, they are never childish ; if the Greeks were 
boys, they were not juvenile. So, in the reproduction of them, 
simplicity is indispensable ; but it must be in the point of view, not 
in an infantine style. The only way to attain it is to choose a 
simple subject, master it thoroughly, and express it in the most 
natural and straightforward manner. Mr. Cox’s plan is to begin 
his sentences with “so,” and to use a great many false vocatives. 
It is said that an archbishop once puzzled a roomful of people by 
asking them the vocative of *‘ Cat,” and that it was finally left for him 
to tell them that it was “‘ Puss.” The correctness, indeed, even of 
the archbishop’s vocative, depended on the sex of the specimen in 
question, but it will serve as an illustration. Mr. Cox’s vocatives, 
“OQ man,” “O race of men,” “O maiden,” are not in the least 
better English than “ O cat.” 

Again, the whole character of the myths or legends is often 
greatly altered under Mr. Cox’s treatment. He has taken his work 
too easily, and is perpetually inexact. Nothing is, indeed, harder 
than to tell a tale as it was told originally, without altering its 
spirit or its setting. It is difficult even where the story concerns 
men and things of our own day, and where there is, consequently, 
no unusual obstacle to a full appreciation ; and the difficulty is 
almost infinitely increased when, as in the case of the early legends 
of Greece, the spirit is entirely different from our own, and the 
interest depends not on one or two salient points so much as on 
the character and imaginative cast of the whole. Not only is the 


In this stage the myth is in its most | gome to my altar, and make them to go astray, then shall other men 
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the river-bank, a flower by the grave. This is just the difference 
between the genuine and the artificial states of the myths. So, 
again, Phaethon’s sisters moralize out of Ovid, the Apologue of 
Prodicus is inserted in the Labours of Hercules, and Darius talks 
of the sons of Javan, as if he had been acquainted with Genesis. 

In the same spirit the morality of the heroic ages receives a 
modern tone. We learn for the first time that the Greeks of that 
period had “a system of law, with judges to administer it.” They 
are men, we are told, “who, if their life is passed in wars and 
battles, yet hold that the man who loves war deserves exclusion 
from law, and hearth, and clan.” This lofty morality, somewhat in 
advance of our own, depends on a single quotation from the Iliad, 
so entirely opposed to the general spirit of that poem, that it 
would be of no weight, even if it was correct. But in reality Mr. 
Cox has unaccountably omitted the one important word in the 
passage, in fact the one which contains the subject of the proposi- 
tion. In the original, Nestor is content with saying, “he who 
loves strife with his countrymen is likely to lose the benefits of 
clan, and home, and justice.” It would not be fair to Mr. Cox to 
accuse his language of perpetually distorting the effect of the 
original, without giving a specimen. We will select a passage 
from the charge delivered by Apollo to the priests whom he has 
newly established at Delphi :— 


** Only guard ye my temple well, and keep your hands clean and 


| your heart pure; for if ye deal rightly, no man shall take away your 
| glory; but if ye speak lies and do iniquity, if ye hurt the people who 


rise up in your place, and ye yourselves shall be thrust out for ever, 


| because ye would not obey my words.” 


All that Apollo really says, so far as the sense of the hymn can 
be made out at all, is :— 


** Live at your ease, and slaughter the flocks which men will bring. 
All that is required of you is to say what I tell you, to take care of 
the temple, and not to damage its credit, and my revenue, by play- 
ing any tricks with the strangers. If you disobey me, men shall come 
and make slaves of you for all your days.” 


There is a further question, which we have not space to discuss ; 
how far, namely, the Greek myths can be made available for 


| children. There is much to be said for introducing them early to 


| the thoughts and poetical creations which are to be the subject of 


their reading for years. Again, that they do take pleasure in them 
is often asserted, and is probably true ; but it is, in all likelihood, 
only that unintelligent pleasure which they may take in the plot of 
a play of Shakespeare. The incidents alone are within their reach ; 
the artistic pleasure which the myths give to educated men is the 
result of long training and countless associations. It seems, at any 


| rate, quite certain, that any attempt to bring them down to a 


child’s level, otherwise than by telling them with the utmost sim- 
plicity, can only succeed in spoiling them altogether. 








SCOTLAND UNDER HER EARLY KINGS.* 


Mr. Tyrer begins his History of Scotland with the reign of 
Alexander III., giving as his reason for this his conviction, that 


| only after the date of that prince does the history of Scotland 


become interesting or instructive. He might have added, that only 


| after the same date does the history of Scotland become authentic. 


Undoubtedly, as its authenticity grows beyond the possibility of 
dispute, its power to command interest and impart instruction 
increases in proportion. Than the war of independence, no nobler 
war was ever waged for freedom ; in the memorable words of the 
Scots’ Parliament to the Pope, “ Not for glory, riches, or honours, 
did we fight, but for liberty alone, which no good man abandons 
but with his life.” Than the subsequent troubles of Scotland— 
more especially her ecclesiastical difficulties—few more useful sub- 
jects of study could engage the attention of the statesman. But 
before the war of independence all is vague and doubtful, and most 
is ignoble. Milton has recorded his opinion that the transactions 
and battles of the Heptarchy are not more deserving of a particular 
record than the quarrels of tribes of crows. The observation 
applies with tenfold force to the transactions and battles of obscure 
northern magnates, of whom we cannot certainly say that they ever 
existed. The historical part of Mr. Robertson’s work begins about 
the year 842, and ends about 1280 ; that is, it ends precisely where 
the interest of Scotch history begins. We cannot but think this a 


| sad waste of labour—the more to be regretted because the labour 


difficulty of appreciation added to that of reproduction, but it is | 


almost impossible to reproduce without insensibly bringing in some 
modern, and therefore incongruous, thought or expression. This 
kind of fault can never perhaps be entirely avoided, but it has not 
by any means been reduced to the smallest possible amount in this 
book. In every page some modern sentiment is introduced, or 
Greek sentiments of one age are transferred to another. 
Greek legend, for instance, Daphne was changed bodily into a 
laurel, Narcissus into a flower. In Mr. Cox, Daphne plunges 
into a river and Narcissus pines to death, and a laurel grows up by 


has evidently been honest and arduous. Not even the most 
enthusiastic Scotchman, we should imagine, could patiently struggle 
through page after page in the following style :— 


“ Boedhe, the death of whose son has been already noticed, left a 
daughter, Grnoch, who by her marriage with Gilcomgain, the son of 
Malbride MacRory, carried the claims of the line of Duff, after the 
death of her brother, into the family of the Moray Mormaors. Finlay 
MacRory, the antagonist of Sigurd Lodverson, lost his life in a feud 
with his nephews Malcolm and Gilcomgain, to the former of whom 
the earldom reverted according to the Gaelic rule of succession, until 


| his death in 1029, when it fell into the possession of his younger 


brother Gilcomgain. Three years later the Mormaor was surprised 


| and burnt in his Rath or fortress, with fifty of his immediate followers, 


In the | 


leaving an infant son, Lulach, who, after the death of Boedhe’s son in 
the following year, became the sole remaining representative of the 





* Scotland under her Early Kings: a History of the Kingdom to the close of the 
Thirteenth Century. By E. William Robertson. In 2 vols, Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston & Douglas. 1862, 
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i uff. Gruoch, the widow of Gileomgain, was 
cr psa arg RO Mac Finlay, who had succeeded her 
late husband and his own cousin in the Mormaorship of Moray, when, 
as the husband of Gruoch and the guardian of the infant Lulach, 
Macbeth became the representative during the minority of the latter 
of his claims upon the crown of Scotland. ak 

‘€ Bethoc, or Beatrice, the eldest of the late king 8 daughters, carried 
her claims to the race of Atholl by her marriage with Crinan, Abbot 
of Dunkeld, who was also the head of the Atholl family. Their son 
was Duncan, the heir and successor of his grandfather, who before 
his accession to the throne of Scotland, had been placed by Malcolm 
over the dependent province of Strath C lyde.” 


One name alone here interests us. But few readers will greatly 
care to learn that the strife between the Thane and the King was 
really a struggle between rival dynasties ; that the latter, when he 
met his death, was not “the meek and hoary Duncan,” but a 


prince yet in the morning of life ; and that the fortunate competitor | 


for the crown was a great and good king, whose memory was 
long celebrated in tradition as that of one whose reign was a happy 
time of prosperity and peace. Those, however, who are unwilling 
to give up their early prepossessions may rest undisturbed ; for 
the fact is, that this whitewashed character of Macbeth is hardly 
more authentic than that which Shakspeare gathered from the 
pages of Holinshed. Winton, indeed, can be quoted on his 
behalf :— 
* All his time was great plenty, 

Abounding both on land and sea ; 

He was in justice right lawful, 

And til his lieges all, awful.” 


Most of the old chronicles agree in his praise. But, after all, 
the matter is mainly one of tradition. Now the great fault of 


Mr. Robertson’s book is, that throughout he deals with tradition | 


as if he was narrating undoubted history. He makes no attempt 
to reconstruct, like Niebuhr ; still less does he give us the myths 
themselves for what they are worth, like Grote ; but he sets forth 
the most remote and fabulous legends as gravely and prosaically 
as the best-known facts in history. It is this which makes a great 
part of his book wearisome on the one hand and valueless on the 
other. We have neither stories to amuse nor information which might 
enrich our minds. The truth is, that Mr. Robertson wants the his- 
torical faculty. To narrate everything which any authority, good or 
bad, sets down as an event which once occurred, is not to write his- 
tory. Yet this is precisely what Mr. Robertson has done. Of discrimi- 
nation he is utterly destitute. He seems to think that all authorities 
are equallly reliable, and that all recorded events are equally true. 
His style of reasoning often reminds us, not to be irreverent, of 
Mr, Justice Stareleigh: “How could I have it in my notes, sir, 
if you hadn’t said so?” The result of this style of writing, we 
fear, must be that at least one of Mr. Robertson’s volumes will be 
read by very few, and will be remembered by none. Of the early 
kings of Scotland we really learn quite enough, and that in the 
most appropriate way, in the “Tales of a Grandfather,” with, 
perhaps, one exception. No one can hold it doubtful that King 
David I. was a great and benevolent prince. His title to fame is 
established by evidence far beyond tradition. He enriched the 
Church ; he regulated the baronage; he called the burghs into 
existence. It is not too much to say that he created Southern 
Scotland. He was the Justinian of Scotland in a far higher sense 
than Edward I. was the Justinian of England ; for he was not 
only the founder of law, he modelled institutions and framed the 
structure of society. It was long before reformers, clamorous 
against wrong, ceased to invoke the laws of the good King 
David, or legislators eager to recommend their measures forgot 
to claim for them the sanction of that high authority. Far 
beyond any in the list of Scottish kings, he possessed that surest 


| 


| 


plained with the same decision as matters which come before us in 
the full light of historical knowledge. We have no discussion 
from Mr. Robertson. He does not argue out his theories ; he 
merely asserts that so and so was the case ; and he does this equally 
as to matters with which we are familiar and as to matters which 
we know nothing at all about. His sun shines alike on the true 
and the untrue. He will tell us the nature of the office of the 
Cen-cinneth and the Toshach as unhesitatingly as if he was telling 
us the nature of the modern sheriff. This fault is one which 
detracts from the value of historical disquisition not less seriously 
than from the value of historical narrative. Great labour devolves 
upon the reader who has to separate the tares and the wheat thus 
growing up together. And with regard to matters so obscure as those 
with which Mr. Robertson’s Appendices are concerned, no labour 
will enable ordinary readers to etfect this separation. They must be 
content to rely on the author, who thus gives them stones for bread. 
In fact, Mr. Robertson’s learning is too much for him ; it overpowers 


| him, as the armour of Saul did the stripling David ; he cannot wield 


it. He puts it all forth with a profuseness which suggests the idea 
that its acquisition has been the result of immediate “ cram. 
Long familiarity with his subjects has not taught him the most 
important of all lessons—what to keep back. What a contrast 
between his elaborate knowledge and hasty conclusions; and the 
cautious discussions and dignified reticence of a writer like 
Hallam! And when we find among these conclusions assertions 
so startling as that free socage was not a Saxon tenure, and that 
William the Conqueror did not introduce any new system of 


| tenures into England, we cannot resist a fear that the haste with 


which they have been arrived at has been more remarkable than 


| the carefulness of the investigations on which they were based. 


Worse than all this, Mr. Robertson seems to us to have neglected 
reliable sources of knowledge in his zeal for fanciful research. Not 
only does he appear to want that historical insight which distin- 
guishes, as if instinctively, between truth and falsehood, but he 


| seems possessed of an unhappy preference for the false. We 


strongly suspect that the origin of civil institutions, even In 


| Scotland, is attributable to the influence of Rome ; and we are 
| quite sure that the best authorities for the early history of Scotland 


mark of greatness—the power of leaving the impress of his cha- | 
racter on the ages which have succeeded him. He has been com- | 


pared by Scottish writers to Charlemagne and Alfred, and he was 
inferior to them in this only, that they were fortunate in a wider 
field. He was their equal in power and breadth of view ; while 
the following traits, preserved by his friend and biographer Alred, 
remind us of St. Louis himself, as sketched by the pen of Joinville. 
“T have seen him,” says the abbot, “with his foot in the stirrup, 
going to hunt, at the prayer of a poor petitioner leave his horse, 
return into the hall, give up his purpose for the day, and kindly 
and patiently hear the cause. He often used to sit at the door of 
the palace, hear the causes of the poor and old, who were warned 
upon certain days as he came into each district.” But to this 
theme Mr. Robertson is unequal, He is too diffuse, too deficient 


in imagination, and too abounding in learning to bring before us a | 


simple and life-like picture of the 
more vivid, and, though a shorter, yet a more complete portraiture 
is given by Mr. Cosmo Innes in his volume called “Scotland in the 
Middle Ages.” Mr. Innes is not an especially lively or picturesque 
writer, but he is a Froissart compared with Mr. Robertson. 

The greater part of Mr. Robertson’s second volume consists of 
appendices— all of them the result of great research, some of them 
conveying information of considerable value. In his preface he 
apologizes for the number of them, but the apology was unneces- 
sary. They treat of matters far more important than the exploits 
of apocryphal kings, and are worth all the rest of the eer ut 
together. The dissertations on the “(Celt and the Teuton eon 
“ Tenures,” and on “ the Kin,” will repay careful study. Yet here 
too, we find the same fault which marred the purely historical art 
of Mr. Robertson’s work. There is no discrimination. Matters 


great Scottish prince. <A far | 


are the Lives of the Saints. In Mr. Robertson’s book we have 
nothing at all about Rome, and not nearly enough about the early 
Scotch Church as illustrative of Scotch history. Reeves’s “ History 
of St. Columba,” though professedly an ecclesiastical work, throws 
far more light on secular affairs. 

We have already said that Mr. Robertson’s work must have 
been arduous ; had it been more discriminating, it might have been 
at once less arduous and more useful. As it is, we doubt not that 
his book will be often consulted by th se who read in order to 
write, but we fear it will never be a favourite with those who read 
for the sake of reading only. 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 





LANCASHIRE FUND EXHIBITIONS. 

One of the most interesting of the many schemes which 
the prevailing distress of the cotton districts has called into 
existence, is that of a collection of works of art. 
exhibitions have been set on foot; the one which was first 
opened and which is now just about to close, was the “ Water- 
colour Painters’ Lancashire Relief Fund” Collection at the German 
Gallery, 168, New Bond-street. Members of both the Water-colour 
Societies, other professional painters, and a sprinkling of amateurs, 
contribute to this. exhibition. The artists make a free gift of 
their works, and the money for Lancashire ig raised both by way of 
the payments at the door, and by subscriptions of a guinea a head 
received on the spot and ‘at branch collecting-places, entitling the sub- 
scribers to a chance in a forthcoming lottery, whereby the works of art 
will be distributed among them. Our reference to this exhibition, 


Two such 


_ thongh not in time to induce readers to visit the Gallery, may still 


with regard to which certain information is unattainable are ex- | 


serve to direct their attention to the chance which a well-bestowed 
subscription would give them in the allotment of the pictures. 
The seeond exhibition, which opened on Tuesday last, is upon a 
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different plan. It is “for sale of paintings, drawings, and other 
works of art, for the relief of the distress in the cotton districts,” and 
is held at the Suffolk-street Gallery. The volume, ‘ Poems, an Offer- 
ing to Lancashire,” is produced in connection with this gathering ; 
also an amateurs’ and artists’ exhibition. The proportions, however, 
of the first-mentioned exhibition are reversed, the amateurs being in a 
great majority, and the artists coming in chiefly to give tone to the 
project, and to mark the desire of individuals to aid in the good cause. 
The muster of professional men in this gallery is not so strong as to 
relieve them from the obligation of taking any further measures which 
their sense of the requirements of the case may dictate. We are aware 
that Mr. Lance made some while ago a suggestion for a combined 
movement at the British Institution, but have not heard of the pros- 
pects of that plan. Nodoubt many professional artists find that they do 
the duty which lies before them better by direct subscriptions of money 
than by making the distressed operatives a present of their hand and 
brain work. The conflicting claims which may fairly be recognized in 
this case do not affect the case of amateurs; and we are glad to find 
that they have come forward handsomely with the products of their 
skill, The catalogue gives 790 numbers of contributions, and several 
more might be made out by reckoning up all one by one. The list of 
patrons and patronesses is powerful ; and the attendance on the private- 
view day was such as to show active interest, in many influential 
quarters, in the success of the scheme. 

This is a case in which good sense and good feeling alike exempt 


the critic from the necessity of rigidly appraising the artistic value of 


the show, and drawing up an exact balance-sheet of merits and defects. 
Pope demurs to the notion of breaking a butterfly upon a wheel: and, 
if we substitute for the butterfly a small creature of positive well- 
deserving, such as the bee, we shall make out a sitill stronger 
case. In the present instance, every contributing amateur occu- 
pies the laudable position of the bee; and, though it may be a 
fact that Lady Augusta Cadogan is not the only one of them who 
exhibits “The Fine Arts in their Infancy,” we shall say no more of 
that side of the question here, but, coupling with Pope’s maxim that 
of Dante— 
** Non ragoniam di lor, ma guarda e passa,” 

we shall pause only upon such of the contributors as may be honestly 
complimented. 

To begin with the professional painters. We find in this gallery 
Mr. Stanfield represented by able landscape-studies and old figure- 
drawings in sepia; Mr. Cope, by several studies of heads and details ; 
Mr. Mulready, by a water-colour of his “ Disobedient Prophet,” and 
an academy-model in pen and ink outline; Mr. Calderon, by a female 
oil figure, which he names “Olina,” being one of the ladies in his 
last year’s Academy-picture of Queen Katharine of Arragon; Mr. 
Millais, by a pencil sketch of his fine concluding design to Tennyson's 
* Dora;” Messrs. W. B. Scott, Uwins, and John Chalon. With 
Messrs. Roberts, Naftel, Cooke, Creswick, McCallum, Sutcliffe, and 
Fenn, we return to the landscape painters. The “ Binsey, near 
Oxford,” of Mr. Boyce, is perhaps, on the whole, the most perfect 
thing in the collection, lovely in its sunny verdure and pollard wil- 
lows: it has been exhibited before. ‘The Valley of the Ticino,” 
by the same artist, is an earlier and also a valuable study. Mr. Arthur 
Severn, a professional student of painting as yet very young, shows a 
skill far outstripping his years. “ St. Paul’s from the Thames at 
Westminster—view from our window,” is especially successful. There 
is real promise of excellence in the calm water, with burnished 
streaks reflecting different colours; the blueish-grey of the receding 
buildings; the sun setting in a horizon of salmon-red tinge, and with 
flocks of scattered clouds. Others of Mr. Severn’s landscapes are 
meritorious in a similar way, but not in quite the same degree. Mr. 
Bottomley’s vigorous “‘ Head of West Highland Bull” is the best of 
the animal pictures. Other classes of contributions are well exempli- 
fied in the flower-pieces of the two Misses Mutrie, the engraving from 
Mr. Watts’s head of Tennyson, and the large photograph of the Elgin 
Fates. 

We now turn to the amateurs, and, among them, first to the figure- 
designers. The Hon. Mrs. Robert Boyle sends three of her drawings, 
almost invariably distinguished for delicate sentiment and handling. 
The best of the three, “ Oh! that I were where I would be!” is from 
her first and ablest book, “ Child’s Play.” The “ Nativity” we have 
seen before. ‘In the midst of Life we are in Death” pourtrays a 
dead child on the bier. “The Virgin and Saint Catharine ” is a large, 
complete, and accurate copy, by Mrs. C. T. Newton, from the Borgo- 
gnone in the National Gallery. Another of this lady’s contributions, 
* Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess Louis of Hesse, with autograph— 
drawn for this exhibition by permission,” will probably be the popular 
favourite among the whole collection. Mr. F. W. Dicey’s Italian heads, 
the boy goat-herd “ Carmine” and the peasant-girl “Stella,” have a 
superior character of breadth, vigour, and national portraiture. Mr. 
H. J. Lucas, in “ Old Letters” and “Gossip,” sends two more than 
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the seriousness and honesty of this fine designer's productions. We 
may name also an “ Early Christian” version, by Mr. Beddington, of 
“The Flight into Egypt ;” a sweet “Sketch of a Girl’s Head,’ by 
Miss E. Epps, more than commonly painter-like in its colour and 
flesh-painting, combined with extreme simplicity; ‘“‘ The Cottage- 
window,” by Mr. Boughton, a successful figure of a peasant girl, in a 
style recalling partially those of Edouard Frére and Frederick Goodall ; 
and two Algerian subjects, by Miss Leigh Smith. 

Landscapes, however, as usual in amateur collections, predominate ; 
and in these, also as usual, Mrs. Bodichon takes a leading position. 
“Near Algiers” is a good study of grey landscape, blueish in the hills, 
drab-tinged in the soil. ‘The Sussex Coast’? has vigour and poetic 
feeling ; with gulls flying athwart the ragged, breeze-tormented brush- 
wood, which crosses a slaty-blue sea and slatier-clouded sky. ‘ Near 
Maenturog, Wales,’ is solemn in dim light and blue hill-distance. 
Solemn, too, and of a similar class of merit, is the “* Ancient Aqueduct 
near Algiers,” by Mrs. Ludlow, a member of the same family as 
Mrs. Bodichon. Miss C. Jenkinson gives a simple yet interesting 
study of “The Matterhorn at Sunrise, from the Riffelberg;” Miss 
Ewart, a strongly tinted view of “San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice ;” 
Mr. Jenyns, a back view of quaint old brook-side houses at “ Troyes,” 
with a cat crossing the tiles, singularly well chosen for picturesque- 
ness, and modestly realized,—also a view of “ Angers” well expressing 
a difficult rayed effect of rainy light; the Countess Grey, a view of 
‘Nice from Mont Biron,” simply efficient in its rendering of the light 
and the hill-contours; Miss Courtauld, a well-conceived treatment in 


| oils of “Cattle in the Highlands,” grave and somewhat mournful in 


| straightforward sketch. 


usually complete pen-and-ink designs in the style wherein Mr. Millais | 


is the chief master. Mrs, Blackburn’s oil-picture, ““Oh! that I had 
wings like a dove!’’—an elderly, worn Scotchwoman with pigeons, 
and with a good background of the roofs of a city-view—is marked by 


impression; Mrs. Russell Gurney, a “ View near Bex,” simplew mun 
ditiis. We cannot dwell upon a number of other pleasing or meri- 
torious contributions in the landscape section; but must do their 
authors the justice of naming Lady Eastlake, the Rev. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
Mr. Cheney, Mrs. James Alderson, Miss Townsend, Miss Ellen Beale, 
Mr. Brabazon, Dr. Deakin, the Rev. Mr. Bury, General Lewis, 
Mrs. Lawes, Mr. Kempe, Lady Leighton, Miss A. Tyssen Amhurst, 
Mr. Gambier Parry, Mr. Henry Kingsley, Miss Hampson, Miss 
V. Thompson, Mr. Walter Severn, and Mr. Talfourd. 

The still-life, etchings, and other miscellaneous sections, equally 
present various points of interest. Mr. Ruskin sends a valuable 
selection, including samples of his thoroughly faithful and delicate 
foliage-studies, and of his etchings after Turner, published in the 


‘Modern Painters.’ Other skilful etchers are Dr. Haden, only 


| inferior to his evident model, Mr. Whistler; Mr. A. J. Lewis, in a 


highly-finished style; and Mr. Walter Severn in one simpler and more 
decisive. Miss Lane’s ‘‘ Magnolia Blossom” is a very vigorous, 
Misses C. Bright, North, Richmond, and 
Fordham, should aiso be mentioned. 

With these observations, we commend the Artists’ and Amateurs’ 
Exhibition to the attention and purses of visitors, with whom it rests 
to convert into a practical success the good intentions of the contri- 
butors. Indeed, we believe that the scheme has the best prospects ; 
the sales at the private view, long before the closing of the rooms, 
having exceeded £500. We return, in conclusion, for a few moments 
to the Water-colour Painters’ Exhibition. It would be out of date by 
this time to enter here into details such as we have given concerning 
the more recent collection. In the fewest words, therefore, we recog- 
nize the eminent artistic excellence of two of the works sent—the 
“ Mauvais Sujet” of Mr. Madox Brown, and the medisval “ Back- 
gammon” of Mr. E. Burne Jones; and we indicate the standing of 
the exhibitors by naming, as among their most prominent members, 
Messrs. Wehnert, Maplestone, Waller Paton, Dawson, George Fripp, 
Haghe, Raven, Oakes, Cave Thomas, Henry and Edmund Warren, 
Peel, Bennett, Boyce, Cope, Goodall, Penley, Cooke, Jopling, Glennie, 
Rosenberg, Werner, and Spencer Stanhope. 








MUSIC. 

Aone the several causes which have contributed to the pre- 
eminence of the Germans as a musical nation, one of the chief is 
undoubtedly to be found in their cultivation of instrumental chamber- 
music. The various forms of the sonata, the quartett, quintett, and 
the orchestral symphony, (which, however, belongs not to the class of 
home music specially referred to here), although derived from Italian 
origin, have been thoroughly developed only by the Germans; who, 
alone, have infused into these forms of the art the highest poetical 
idealism and the deepest human sentiment. There are few more 
agreeable features of modern English society than the rapid increase 
of the taste for such performances among all classes of the com- 
munity. It is to Germany that we most naturally betake our- 
selves for the gratification of so legitimate a taste. We look else- 
where in vain for anything comparable to the glorious collection 
of works for chamber performance bequeathed to us by the great 
German composers, from Bach to Mendelssohn,—works infinite in 
variety and inexhaustible in interest. Well may the Germans be 
proud of such a national treasury of cultivated art and noble thought, 
—national in production, but destined for universal enjoyment where- 
ever high musical taste exists. 
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The chamber-music of the great German masters has, of course, 
always been familiar as household words to all accomplished English 
amateurs ; but it was reserved for the “ Monday Popular Concerts 
to create and maintain a taste for these works among the great mass 
of the London public. 

A few years since it would have been considered little better ae 
insanity to call together an assemblage of two or three thousand people 
to listen to music intended for a small and thoughtful audience, and 
performed by some six or eight executants. Noise was held to be 
indispensable to the attraction ofa listening crowd. A blatant orchestra, 
a loud-tongued chorus, and a programme plentifully spiced with the 
exciting rhythms of dance music, were requisite elements of former 
* Popular Concerts.” Now it is a frequent thing to see the large St. 
James’s Hall filled with an audience whose rapt attention to music 
of the highest and most intellectual class, if it does not always imply 
universal comprehension, at least betokens a widely-spread desire to 
cultivate a taste for what is thoughtful and refined, rather than for 
that which is merely amusing, if not vulgar. It is true that large 
audiences are simultaneously attracted to professedly musical enter- 
tainments which can only be classed under the latter description ; but 
the success of the “ Monday Popular Concerts” forms a powerful and 
satisfactory compensating balance to such lower influences. 

After the usual Christmas recess, the “ Monday Popular Concerts” 
were resumed this week, with every prospect of a continuance of their 
former success. 
concert in December, has been replaced (as principal violin) by M. 
Sainton, than whom it would be difficult to find a better substitute 
for the great German artist—M. Sainton’s style being peculiarly fitted 


Herr Joachim, who took his farewell at the last 


for concertante playing. The chief novelty on Monday was Hummel’s 
Military Septet for pianoforte, violin, flute, clarinct, trumpet, contra- 
bass, and violoncello—a work which was performed here for the first 
time, Mr. Charles Hallé being the pianist. The Military Septet is 
of a more popular and melodious character than Hummel’s better 
known and earlier work of the same form in D minor. It abounds in 
clear flowing melody and brilliant passages of display for the piano- 
forte ; and is characterized throughout by that exquisite refinement 
and grace which are marked features in Hummel’s music. The 
military spirit, however, is scarcely perceptible, excepting in the first 
movement—the jinale ending in the gentlest and most tranquil 
manner; probably typical of the peace which is the usual object and 
end of war. ‘The Septet was admirably performed by M. Hallé 
and his coadjutors, Messrs. Sainton, Pratten, Lazarus, Ward, Severn, 
and Piatti; some exception being taken to the extreme speed with 
which M. Hallé played the trio, the effect of which was somewhat to 
embarrass the trumpet in the execution of the difficult passages 
assigned to that instrument. M. Hallé’s solo, at the end of the first 
part of the concert, was Beethoven’s Sonata in A, from Op. 2. The 
whole of this work was given in the most masterly style. Every 
movement bore the impress of deep study and clearly-defined inten- 
tion, while the mechanical execution was literally faultless. Although, 
with the exception of the first allegro and the final rondo, we might 
be disposed to differ with M. Hallé on some of his readings, we too 
gladly recognize the character and individuality of the performance to 
cavil at minor points on which some discretionary license must be 
conceded to the interpreter. : 

Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B flat, for pianoforte and violoncello, by 
M. Hallé and Signor Piatti, presented about as perfect a combination 
of executive skill as could well be imagined, the rich tone of the latter 
gentleman’s instrument being matched by one of the most superb 
** Broadwood Grands” ever heard in a concert-room. Some agree- 
able vocal music by Miss Banks (who appeared instead of Madame 
Sainton-Dolby) and Mr. Winn, with Mr. Benedict as accompanyist, 
contrasted pleasantly with the instrumental pieces; and Beethoven's 
Violin Quartet in C minor (No. 4) closed a concert which may fairly 
be cited in proof of the growth of a sound popular musical taste. 

Another sign of healthy progress is the multiplication of choral 
societies, both public and private. Not many years ago, English 
chorus-singing was too frequently characterized by coarseness and 
want of sympathetic expression. Handel's choruses, it is true, we 
could give with a bold, broad vigour ; partly owing, probably, to tra- 
ditional influences descended from the composer's own time ; but 
even in these, when the lighter graces of refined expression and 
gentle pathos were required, it was seldom that our choristers were 
competent to the demand. Thus, in the very same concert, we might 
in rg MI aD - “ Hailstone” chorus given with 
Pp Ci : 3 while such choruses as “Galatea, dry 
a the 8 Nig 34 somes, seals, be Fagin omneied 
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pathetic feeling, without which music is but a cold and pessioniens 
language. Who that heard that company sing the “ Prisoners chorus 

in “ Fidelio,” can ever forget the sublime effect of the multiplied 
expression of deep poetic sentiment? These examples, combined with 
the gradual substitution of the contralto voice for the male alto, have 


had the best influence on English chorus singing. 

Mr. Henry Leslie's choir presents a happy exemplification of these 
effects. This institution, now in its eighth year, gave its first concert 
of the season on Wednesday evening, when it offered ample proof of 
the progress of English chorus-singing, by its refined and expressive 
execution of various part-songs, madrigals, psalms, «c., several of the 
lighter pieces being encored. In addition to these, the programme 
contained part-songs by Messrs. Hatton, Pearsall, and Benedict, be- 
sides one of Mendelssohn’s eight-part psalms, a Kyrie Eleison of Leo’s, 
and madrigals by Morley and Dowland. Most of these were sung with 
great steadiness of intonation, admirable contrast of piano and forte; 
and that general sympathetic expression which is a sign not only of 
excellent training but of individual aptitude. 

During the evening Herr Coenen performed various pianoforte 
pieces ; displaying considerable execution, but a somewhat hard style, 
with an excessive use of the pedal. With some modification of these 
tendencies, this gentleman might probably be an effective player of the 
dashing brilliant order. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

Ln the case of old documents the evidences of their discoveries are 
far more difficult to obtain than proofs of their originality. Something 
in the documents themselves may prove or disprove this, but discovery 
is as likely to be made by some individual in a solitary place, nay, even 
very probably in secrecy ; for who, seeking for old documents, 1s likely 
to ask or to obtain any one to accompany him on such an uncertain 
mission ; and who, discovering them accidentally, is likely to be accom- 
panied by any witness? Moreover, how such docaments come into 
learned men’s hands, we all know it is not always convenient to tell. 
These remarks apply very generally, and are not meant to apply spe- 
cially to the “great row” now going on in the British archaological 
world. We, last week, noticed the exhibition of papyri and manuscripts 
by M. Simonides before the Royal Society of Literature, and stated 
that these objects would remain two days for free inspection. The 
learned have availed themselves of the occasion, and many have been, 
seen, and departed, we will not say believing, but some perhaps as 
wise, some perhaps wiser, and some perhaps less wise than they came. 
For the present, at least, we had rather not express much opinion as 
to who is right and who is wrong, as the Royal Society of Literature 
will, probably, comment on the exhibition at their next meeting. 
M. Simonides professes to be a champion of truth. The very nu- 
merous manuscripts he is reputed to possess, must have come into his 
hands, no doubt, by very various means. For some we have his 
special statements ; and the two now causing the greatest excitement 
are the Mayer papyri and one volume of a reputed set of twenty- 
four or twenty-five palimpsest volumes—the Uranius. 

With regard to the disputed papyri, in Mr. Mayer's valuable museum 
at Liverpool were numerous unexamined papyri. M. Simonides having 
a celebrity for deciphering ancient writings was requested some three 
or four years ago by Mr. Mayer to examine some of these, and a 
few were selected by him and unrolled in Mr. Mayer's museuni. 
Papyri, as is well known, are the prepared broad leaves of a species 
of rush, said by some to have been cultivated only by the ancient 
priests, and to be now extinct. Their exportation was prohibited 
under penalty of death. Amongst the Egyptians were three principal 
classes,—priests, soldiers, and cultivators of the soil. Inthe interments 
of the first, the Hieratic or high style persons, were placed papyri con- 
taining the whole or portions of the Egyptian Ritual-Book of the Dead ; 
and others containing historical, or legal documents, or having been 
used as note-books by the scribes have been found. Unwritten papyri, 
therefore, except in case of fraud or accident, are not likely to be 
found. Sir C. Nicholson, however, stated he had seen considerable 
pieces in Egypt. 

The papyri which Dr. Simonides unrolled in the Maver Museum he 
took away (by consent) to decipher. Some time after, he handed 
Mr. Mayer his readings, and these were published, with fac-similes of 
some of the papyri now exhibited and under discussion. Now, the 
bearings of certain passages and statements in these manuscripts are 
not in accordance with certain opinions and current doctrines—theo- 
logical as well as antiquarian. Consequently, their authenticity is con- 
tested ; and it has been surmised that the documents under discus- 
sion are not those selected by Dr. Simonides from Mr. Mayer's collec- 
tion, but fabrications of his own substituted for them. Mr. Mayer 
believes they may be his, but having been out of his possession 
he cannot swear that they are. Moreover, there appears to have 
been some commixture of documents in Mr. Mayer's collection, and 
this has led to further uncertainties and contradictions, 
— . oe purporting, according to Dr. Simonides, to bea 

" “yal rom Hermippos to Horos,” written from Thebes, was sup- 
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Of this letter, Dr. Simonides asserts his belief that it is a document 
of the first or second century, and, as according to the Suidas lexicon, 
the age in which Hermippos lived was during the first and second 
century, the papyrus, he considers, is probably an original or an 
early copy of one. This letter contains a passage of six lines in Hie- 
ratic letters, which Dr, Simonides, in his reading, gives as the inscrip- 
tion over the door of a temple, and which Hermippos has given again 
in Greek letters, adding, also, a Greek translation to explain to his 
friend Horos what it is—Horos living then at Alexandria. The version 
given by Simonides, of the inscription quoted, being adverse to the 
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readings of Egyptologists under the Champollion system, is one very 
evident reason why this letter should be a subject of attack; for, if 
Simonides were right, the Egyptologists were wrong; and if the letter 
bore out the statements of Simonides, his authority it was for those state- 
ments, and the case then rested on the genuineness or falsity of the 
letter. On this position has been raised a suspicion of forgery against 
Simonides, and one says he must have unrolled the papyri, forged the 
writing and re-rolled it; another, that these are not the documents he 
took from Mr. Mayer’s museum, but others substituted; others, that 
this, and all the other papyri of the set under exhibition, are in the 
same handwriting, and soon. If fraud has been committed in such 
matters, it is not very easy to prove how it has been done, and at this 
moment the case stands thus :—Simonides asserts their originality, 
Mr. Mayer sends them from his museum for exhibition, and justice 
demands it should be stated that both Mr. Mayer and M. Simonides 
have afforded every facility for their examination, although M. Simo- 
nides objected to copies being made. The learned who have inspected 
them refuse to admit their genuineness, but decline, so far as we can 
gather, to state their objections in writing. This is to be regretted, as 
evidently the right course for a true decision is for M. Simonides to 
write his statements on his side, and for his opponents to commit to 
writing their contrary opinions and their objections. No actions for 
libel could hold against their authors for such opinions, and if any be 
deterred from expressing fully what they think by such fear, Simo- 
nides should guarantee their immunity from legal proceedings. As 
to the case of a papyrus being unrolled and re-rolled, the brittle state 
of such objects forbids, we think, the recognition of such an objec- 
tion. Substitution might take place—the original papyrus might 
be valuable to the purloiner—but if so, whence did Simonides 
get his blank papyrus? If he took old written papyrus, and 
washed out the original writing and re-wrote the matter, what did 





he, or could he gain by such a fraud? And would no evidence of 


such washing remain? A small fungus or vegetable growth, it is 
said, exists on and under one of the letters of the writing—we looked, 
but could not see it; it may be there, however, for all that—but what 
it was supposed could be made out from it we could not gather from 
the general conversation. It might, however, be of moment to examine 
this fungus, for if under and over the writing, and any competent 
botanist could prove that it was an Egyptian species, it would be pre- 
sumptive evidence that the writing was written in Egypt, where no one 
presumes Simonides has taken the Mayer papyri; or, if a British 
species, it would be presumptive evidence that the writing on the 
papyrus had been done in England. This then is another of those 
unsatisfactory cases with which for years M. Simonides’ name has 
been mixed up. He has not been without sufferings. He has been 
arrested, prosecuted more than once or twice, but never convicted— 
always a verdict of not proven in his favour. Humboldt, it is said, 
declared him to be “fan enigma,” and the Mayer papyri affair seems 
to be a harder riddle for the archeologists than the late celebrated 
‘feathered enigma” for Owen and the naturalists. A glance at the 
condition of matters in respect to the Uranius shows no more satis- 
factory aspect. There is the same suspicion against Simonides, the same 
absence of counter-proof—or certainly the same hesitation on the part 
of his opponents to speak out decisively. The volume of some eighty 
or ninety parchment leaves, called the Uranius, is one of those docu- 
ments known as palimpsests ; that is, it is one of those manuscripts 
which are written over an older manuscript on the same _ parch- 
ment—the older writing having been rubbed down or washed ont, 
but which subsequently has reappeared in a faint colour. 

Now the story of this volume, as far as we can make out, is this :— 
Uranius lived some time about the third and fourth century (between 
1.D. 290 and 360), and is said to have written seventy books con- 
cerning the ancient nations. His name is mentioned in Stephanos 
the Byzantine. These books were lost to knowledge, but M. Simo- 
nides professed to have discovered the whole of them at St. Sabbas, 
in Palestine, through Nikolaos Melissenos, the librarian and confessor 
of that monastery. 

Besides these seventy palimpsest books, Dr. Simonides states that 
he brought away a catalogue of the Alexandrian Library, the works 
of Charon of Naucratis in seven books, each consisting of 500 palimp- 
sest leaves, and a Lexicon of Chremon, of the Egyptian language, and 
of the hieroglyphics explained in the Greek language. 


Now, it is imputed, also, to Dr. Simonides, that this volume of | 


the Uranius is another of his forgeries. It may be, or it may not 
be; we do not profess in the present state of our knowledge 
to be able to judge; but it is certainly worth while to take a glance 
at the amount of matter suggested to be probably forged. The 
vellum leaves are of the size of those of our ordinary ponderous quarto 
books, and the volume contains some ninety leaves, or 180 pages, in 
close-written double columns of antique Greek writing, and written a 
second time by the same man—if both the writings be the forgery 
of Simonides—it contains 360 pages or 720 columns of forged 
writing co like the writings of two different ancient periods that the 
most eminent paleographists shrink from recording in writing the 
opinions they verbally express. But the matter dves not end here; 
Simonides professes to have twenty-four or twenty-five more of these 
books, which are in his brother’s charge at Syme, under circum- 
stances intelligibly stated, at any rate, whether true or not. If this 
one volume be condemned as an imitation, what will be said when 
Simonides produces the twenty-five. Will it then be said he has 
forged some 18,000 columns of antique writing of equally close imita- 
tion? If this be proved, it will, indeed, be a miracle of forgery 
unprecedented for audacity and unequalled in execution, and sur- 
passing, even the famous Annius of Viterbo. One volume, how- 
ever, only is before us, and it remains for Dr. Simonides to pro- 
duce the rest in his own justification. This volume of the Uranius 
now exhibited contains a genealogical history of the kings of Egypt, 
and has been shown not only at the Roya! Society of Literature, but 
also at Liverpool; the last meeting of the British Association at 
Cambridge, and at several other places in England, and to almost all 
the professors of antiquities in Europe. Long is the list of men in 
array against him; his supporters at present are few. 
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There is yet another work, the “ Hermas,” exciting attention under 
similar disputed circumstances. 


Pulmonary consumption, the disease especially of the young, the 
gifted, and most beautiful of the human race is an almost hope- 
less complaint. Can it be cured? How many earnest labourers 
in medical science have done their best to answer yea, but have 
miserably failed, and felt the bitter mockery of the war they have 
waged against its merciless ravages. Who has’ not witnessed the 
almost despairing search of mother, sister, brother, for some re- 
lieving condiment, some healing atmosphere, some—no matter what 
—means of release for the dying patient,—some one or some thing 
to snatch the loved one from death’s icy grasp? But how seldom 
found! From a watery death how many have for ages been re- 
covered by the clumsiest of means; to obtain renewed respiration, 
what out-of-the-way processes have been resorted to! and yet only 
five or six years ago a young physician conceived the natural and 
simple idea that as the muscles of the arm are connected with the 
mustles of the lungs, so, by raising and depressing the arms, we can 
use the lungs like a pair of bellows, and fairly pump air in and out of 
the chest. Within the last year only a medical committee have tested 
this plan and pronounced it good. It only awaits general practical 
application to testify to its real efficacy. To a man who could think 
so good a thing other thoughts were not likely to be wanting. Con- 
sumptive patients would be before him in his daily practice, and his 
thoughts, whether fertile or not, must, if his heart be human, be drawn 
towards their fatal malady. On this subject, as on drowning, Dr. 
Silvester’s ideas are eminently practical; his design is to show, in the 
first place, why tubercular matter is deposited in a certain part of the 
lungs, and then how that deposit is to be removed. He confines him- 
self to the early stages of consumption, and enters into no disquisitions 
on the origin or nature of the tubercular diathesis in the little 
pamphlet in which he has published his views. It is well known that 
the morbid deposit in the lungs is not placed indifferently in any part 
of their tissue, but under ordinary circumstances, one certain portion 
of the lungs is, from some cause or other, more liable to a deficiency 
of aération than any other part, and this part—the upper lobes—is the 
very part which is most liable to the deposit of tubercle. Dr. Silvester 
proposes, therefore, to operate beneficially on the lungs and blood by 
a principle of aération. To effect a perfect aération of these lobes, 
and by that means to cause the expulsion of the tuberculous matter, 
is his plan. 

Various methods of aérating the upper lobes may be made use of 
either in the standing or sitting posture. The latter being the more 
generally useful, a chair has been made expressly for this purpose by 
Mr. Bigg, of Leicester-square ; but an ordinary chair is available for 
the purpose, the patient placing his hands on its arms to lift the weight 
of his shoulders off his chest, and give a fixed point of attachment for 
the muscles of respiration during the breathing. 

In the standing posture, the patient is provided with two poles, one 
of which he clasps in each hand as high as he can conveniently reach, 
so as to allow the weight of the upper extremities to be borne by the 
poles; expanding the chest, he should draw a deep inspiration for 
about the duration of two seconds, and then give a steady forcible expira- 
tion for another two seconds, thus making fifteen deep respirations 
in a minute, or about the number made by an ordinary healthy person. 
By this method the upper ribs are raised to their fullest extent, and 
air is drawn into the highest cells alternately with the expulsion of the 
products of respiration from that part of the chest most frequently 
containing the seeds of the disease. 

After putting these methods of treatment into practice in a con- 
siderable number of cases, Dr. Silvester states that he has obtained 
very satisfactory results. It has been observed, that after the plan 
has been adopted for a short time, gurgling respiration or gurgling 
cough may be heard at the apex of one or both lungs; the expectora- 
tion is considerably increased in amount, the tubercular matter after a 
time appears to achieve its own expulsion, and a remarkably clear 
sound of vesicular breathing succeeds. 

The object of aérating the upper part of the chest is not only to get 
rid of any deposit which may exist there, but, by removing that deposit 
as soon as it forms, to restore the function of the lung, and to render 
it less liable to the attacks of disease. Dr. Silvester thinks that the 
reason of consumption being so commonly regarded as incurable, arises 
from the fact that the real nature of the case is not recognized or 
brought under treatment before the second or third stage of the dis- 
ease has set in, when the complant is too frequently beyond medical 
aid. Alleviation of the symptoms is all that can then be looked for. 


At the Archzeological Institute, the Rev. C. H. Campion gave a full 
description of the mural paintings lately found in the church of West- 
meston, Sussex, and of which scme notice was offered by Mr. Blaauw 
at a previous meeting. Mr. Birch, keeper of antiquities in the British 
Museum, then delivered a very interesting discourse on the gold 
jewelled ornaments discovered by M. Mariette near Thebes, in 1859, 
and which were sent by the Viceroy to the late International Exhi- 
bition, where they had been inspected with eager curiosity. A fine 
series of drawings of these articles was displayed, made by Mr. 
Kiddle, who had thus preserved memorials of objects unrivalled in 
beauty of workmanship and in historical interest. Mr. Birch placed 
their date, at the lowest computation, at B.c. 1500 or 1510, but they are 
possibly of even higher antiquity. A notice was given by Mr. J. 
Hewitt of an ancient weapon of the 13th or 14th century, called the 
“Godenag” or “Good Day.’’ The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., sent 
for exhibition a drawing of a bronze cauldron found in Denbighshire. 
The Marquis de Casa Scring presented two lithographed fac-similes of 
the inscribed bronze tablets found near Malaga, in 1851, A series of 
the earliest documents relating to Reading Abbey was sent by the 
Marquis of Westminster; Lord Clifford also exhibited the fine cartulary of 
Chertsey Abbey, preserved in the library at Ugbrooke. Various other 
antiquities were exhibited. Dr. Rock announced that the unique 
French version of the Modus for holding Parliaments, belonging to 
Lord Winchelsea, would be given in the next Archwological Journal, 
under the editorial care of Mr. D. Hardy. He mentioned, too, 
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that the first vol. of the work on “ Christian Epigraphy,” edited by the 
Cavalidre de Rossi, had just appeared. ‘ isos ‘ 

i t subject of “‘ Railway Telegraphs, and their appiica- 
wae wer igang and working of trains ” was brought = at 
the Civil Engineers by Mr. Preece. He did not advocate the ac op- 
tion of the telegraph as a primary power in the working of railway 8, 
for it was, like many mechanical arrangements, an uncertain agent, 
but he considered its secondary or auxiliary capacity invaluable. 

In the “block system,” Clarke’s, Tyer’s, Walker's, Regnault’s 
systems, and the German bell-system, Mr. Preece thought the two 
signals “danger” and “safety’’ were not sufficiently opposite in 
their indications to be unmistakeable. An obviation of this difficulty 
had been recently applied on the Great Western Railway by Mr. 
Spagnoletti. In this method (Highley’s), written words were given 
in the place of the deflection of the needle. In all the ordinary 
systems the signals were so dissimilar to those used out of doors that 
the signalman had to master two systems, one of “ line-signals ” to regu- 
late the trains; the other, electric signals, to regulate those of the 
line. Mr. Preece then described how he had assimilated on the South- 
Western Railway the electrie to the line signals. The instrument he 
employed was an exact counterpart, on a small scale, of the signals 
employed on the line, whether semaphore, disk, or otherwise, and 
it was worked in precisely the same manner. The electric signal 
was thus simply a “ distance-signal ;” and it was contended that if a 
system of signalling was found sufficient to work the trains by manual 
power, the same system must be equally efficient when manipulated 
by electrical agency. The conclusions of Mr. Preece were, that with 
a well-managed speaking telegraph to regulate the trains, and a 
reliable signalling apparatus to regulate the signals, safety and regularity 
were assured. Indiscriminately used, the telegraph might become a 
positive source of danger; but carefully used, it was the greatest 
element of security. 


Before the Royal Society, Mr. Francis Galton gave his ‘ Develop- 
ment of the Theory of Cyclones.” His opinions were that as a 
limited area of very low barometer is a locus of light ascending 
currents, which are in-draughted from all sides in cyclonic spirals, so 
a similar area of very high barometer is a locus of dense descending 
currents, which disperse on all sides in anti-cyclonic curves. The 
curvature of the cyclone being retrograde in this hemisphere, that of 
the anti-cyclone is direct, owing to the same well-known fundamental 
cause, though acting in a modified manner. The area of the cyclone 
is marked by storm and rain; that of the anti-cyclone by calms and 
fair weather. An anti-cyclone is enabled to feed a cyclone without 
abruptness, for the very reason that its curvature has an opposite 
character ; just as a contrary rotation on the part of two wheels is a 
necessary condition of their moving in gear or in unison. 

The experience of simultaneous charts of the weather of Europe, 
extending over ninety-three epochs of observation, compiled and shortly 
to be published by Mr. Galton, show an almost invariable deflection 
of the wind-currents in the sense mentioned above, and occasional 
instances of exceedingly well-marked systems of anti-cyclones. The 
loci of highest, and lowest barometer were separated in his charts by 
distances of from 1,000 to 2,000 miles, and Mr. Galton concludes that 
whenever there are limited areas of very high and very low barometers 
at distances not exceeding the above, a line drawn from the former to 
the latter will be cut in all cases by winds coming from the left. 


Mr. Hardwicke has published the first number of his new edition of 
that well-known standard work, Sowerby’s “English Botany.” The 
number is five shillings, and contains twenty-seven nicely-coloured 
plates. The new edition is edited by Mr. Syme, and the popular 
descriptions of the plants are by Mrs. Lankester. 
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alle oads of Glen vy ej a p is > of | Glaci 
Period.” By Mr. TF fae Brang their place in the History of the Glacial 

ROYAL LITERATURE—4, St. Martin’ s- 

SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adel 

METEOROLOGICAL—25, Great Georg 


: ge-street, Westmi , A 
Average Height of the Barometer See, Tem. © On the 


Years’ By Mr. Eaton. in London during the last Eighty-three 
TuuRsDay. 

ROYAL SOCIETY—Burlington House, at 8.30 p.w. 1, “On some new C 
meg obtained by Nitrogen-substitution, and new Alcohols phat | P geen 
on: _ By P. Griess, Esq. 2. “Researches in some of the Artificial 
= ouring Matters; II.—On the Composition of some of the Blue Derivatives of 

e Tertiary Monamines derived from Cinchonine,” By Professor A W 


Hoffmann.” 3, « : , 208 ; 
Boote, Esq, On the Differential Quotiaries of Dynamics,” By G. 


Soirée, 


place, Trafalgar-square, at 4} p.x, 
hi, at 8 par, 





ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8.30 r.m. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 r.. Professor Frankland “On 
Chemical Affinity.” 
Faipay. 
ICAL—Somerset House, at 8.15 p.m. 1. “On the Origin of the 
—" m of am ;” and 2, ‘Some English Etymologies.”’ BY Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. 3. “Some Points in Sanskrit Grammar.” y the Rev. G. 


Small. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.at. ‘‘ On Radiation through the 
Earth’s Atmosphere.” By Professor Tyndall. 

LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury-circus, at7r.m. ‘* Non-Metallic Elements.” 
By Professor Field. 

c SATURDAY. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 rp... Mr. W. Savory “On Life 

and Death.”’ 


BOTANIC—Inner Circle, Regent's Park, at 3} P.™. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Adams’s (E.) Geography Classified: a Manual of Mathematical Geography. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. . mp 
(Rev. H. C.) Sehool-Boy Honour: a Tale of Halminster. New edition, 
Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Amy Thornton; or, the Curate’s Daughter. By E. Burlend. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
rilt, 3s. 

Ascham’s (Roger) The Scholemaster. Edited by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, Feap., 
cloth, 68. 
Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Braddon. 3 vols. Post 8vo", cloth, £1. 11s. 6d. 
Beatrice Sforza; or, the Progress of Truth, By W. Brewer, M.D. 3 vols. Post, 
8vo., cloth, £1. lls. 6d. ’ . 
Begbie’s (E. A.) Answers to Questions in the “‘ Instructions ia Musketry.’’ Crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d 

Braithwaite’s (Drs. W. & J.) Commentary on Midwifery. No. 4. (July to Dee. 
1862). Feap., sewed, 2s, 6d. 

Brierley’s (Benjamin) Tales and Sketches of Lancashire Life. Vol. Il, Feap., 
cloth, 2s. bd. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Large paper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MacMillan & Co. ; ; 

Calendar of State Papers. Colonial series.—East Indies, &c. Edited by W. W. 
Sainsbury. Royal Svo., cloth, 15s. 

Carter's (William) The Power of God in the Results of Theatre Preaching. 12mo., 
sewed, Is. 

Church and State Gazette. Edited by Archdeacon Dennison, Vol. I, Folio, 
cloth, 9s. 

Comic Adventures of the Young Man from the Country. Photographs. 16mo., 
bds., 3s. 6d. plain ; 5s. coloured. 

Craik’s (Dr.G. L.) Manualof English Literature. New edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Crempton’s (Sarah) Tales of Life in Earnest. Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Demosthenes’ Midias, with English Notes by A. Holmes. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Drew’s Bishop Colenso’s Examination of the Pentateuch Examined, By G. 8. 
Drew, M.A. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Eadie’s (Dr. J.) Concordance to the Bible, with Introduction by Dr. King. 23rd 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Florist (The) and Pomologist. Vol. for 1862. Royal 8vo., cloth, 14s. 

Frost’s (Rev. P.) and Wolstenholme’s (Rev. J.) Treatise on Solid Geometry. 
8vo., cloth, 18s. 

Ganot’s (Professor) Elementary Treatise on Physics. Translated by E. Atkinson. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Gatty’s (Mrs. A.) British Seaweeds, drawn from Professor Harvey’s Phycologia 
Britannica.” Plates. 4to., cloth, £3. 3s. 

Gaussen’s (L.) Theopneustia. Edited by Professor Scott. Feap., cloth, 3s. 

Grace and Glory; or, Believers’ Bliss in both Worlds. By Author of “‘ God is 
Love.” Feap., cloth, 5s. 

Graham’s (G. F.) English Synonymes Classified and Explainéd. Fourth edition. 
Feap., cloth, 6s. 

Gray’s (Dr. J. E.) Hand Catalogue of Postage Stamps. Second edition. Feap., 
bds., 1s. 

Hall’s (Rev. H. B.) The Fulness of the Manifestation of Jesus Christ: Epiphany 
Sermons. Feap., cloth, 2s. , 

Hallday’s (R.) Digest of Examination Questions in Common Law. Third edition. 
8vo., cloth, 15s. 

Jaeger’s (A.) New Pocket Dictionary of English-Dutch, and Dutch-English Lan- 
guages. 16mo., cloth, 4s. 

Johnson's (Samuel) Life. By Boswell. New edition. S8vo., cloth, s. 

Kinglake’s (A. W.) The Invasion of the Crimea; its Origin and Progress, Vols. 
I. and Il. 8vo., cloth, £1. 12s. 

Lee’s (H.) Lectures on Syphilis, &¢. Second edition. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 

Little Effie’s Cowslip Bell. Svo., cloth, 1s. 

Macnaught’s (Rev. John) Christianity and its Evidences. Feap., cloth, 3s. 

Miller's (Hugh) Tales and Sketches. Edited by Mrs, Miller. Crown 8yo., 
cloth, 6s. 

—, Birthday, and other Stories for Children, By Marietta. Feap., 
cloth, 2s. 

Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Essays on Liturgiology and Church History.  8vo., 








boards, 18s. 
_— Hymns and Sequences, Second edition, with additions. 32mo., 
ciotn, 2s. 


North and South. By The White Republican of ‘‘ Fraser's Magazine.” Crown 
8vo., cloth, 9s. ¥ 
O’Neill’s (H.) The Fine Arts Civilization of Ancient Ireland. Plates. 
8vo., cloth, 15s. 

Perry’s (F.) The Fruits of the Spirit. Feap., cloth, 5s. 

Practical Mechanics’ Journal Record of the Great Exhibition of 1962. 4to. 
cloth, £1. 8s. 6d. 

Pulpit (The). Vol. LXXXIT. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

—, Neg J. M.) Manual of Civil Engineering. Second edition. 
cloth, 16s. 

Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporation Acts. Fourth edition. By W. N. Welsby 
12mo., cloth, £1. 2s. 0d. ; + 

Remarks on Bishop Colenso’s Recent Work; or, Rationalism shown to be most 
Irrational, 8vo., sewed, 6d, 

Revival (The). Vol. VIL. 4to., cloth, 3s. 

Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by Zwecker. New edition. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Royal Blue Book (The) 1863. 12mo., boards, 5s. ’ 

St. John’s (Spenser) Life in the Forests of the Far East. Second edition, ‘2 vols 
8vo., cloth, £1. 12s. ad 

Shea's (Dr. J.) Manual of Animal Physiology. Feap., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Shepherd's (Rev. C. P.) The Argument of St. Paul's Epistle to the Christians in 
Rome. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 

Skyring’s Builder’s Price Book, 1863. S8vo., cloth, 4s. 

Stanhope’s (Earl) Miscellanies. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Sunshine, Vol. I. (1862). Crown 4to., cloth, ls. 6d, 

Taylor’s (Isaac) Considerations of the Pentateuch. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d 

Thom’s Irish Almanac and Directory, 1863. 8vo.. cloth 10s. 6d. Pinky 4 

ditto, complete edition. 8vyo., cloth, 15s. ; : 

7omeds A we Dr.) Resurrection : Thoughts on Duty and Destiny. Crown 8vo., 
CLOUD, 28. Od, 

— a. oe Subjects, addressed to the Working Classes. 12mo., 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Transactions of the N 

_ 8vo., cloth, 12s, 

U nele Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe, with Preface by the Earl of Carlisle, 

_ New edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Watson's (Joshua) Memoirs. By Archdeacon Churton, Second edition. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Wild Animals. Coloured illustrations. 2 parts, 1s. 6d, each, sewed, or in1 yol., 
2s. 6d, cloth limp, 


Tmperial 


Crown 8vo., 





ational Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1362. 











